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Ferest Fire Protection by Federal, State and fire protective agen- 
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eperation; without adequate fire protection all er measures 
for forest crop protec my will fail. 
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aoqsizoment of weete lends for shies peryees, 
pore gre _ sod aise planting by ato ewners, where profitable, en- 
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DEALER has waited sev- 
eral weeks for a shipment 
ordered by wire. His customer 
is patient but insists that the de- 
lay is proving costly. 

The goods finally arrive —in 
badly damaged condition. More 
delays and disappointments. 

A claim can be filed against 
the railroad, but arguments and 
damage claims are poor substi- 
tutes for goods sorely needed. 


HE mere monetary loss in- 

volved in a freight claim is 
but one chapter in the story of 
damaged freight. That priceless 
adjunct of a growing business, 
the good will of the dealer and 
his customer, is impaired. 

That is why broad-visioned 
executives in all lines ofbusiness 
are investigating the subject of 
better packing. They are looking 
to their shipping departments as 
one means of reducing the per- 
centage of customer turnover. 
Using safe packing as a new 
selling tool, as another aid in 
outstripping competition, and as 
a creator of good will. 


HROUGH theredesigning 
of crates and changes in 
packing methods, damage to 
goods in transit can be mate- 
rially reduced. At the same 
time substantial savings can 
often be effected through reduc- 
tion in packing costs and trans- 
portation charges. 
One shipper, who uses 300 


Producers for indus 
lumber for boxing a 





these items in the sp 


The 3-way corner, effi- 
proved skids make this 
crate a better protector of 
contents than the one op- 
material and labor. It re- 


It is made with only 26 


ient bracing, and im- 


osite. The new crate saves 
uires 18% less lumber. 
ieces of material; the old 


ind fitting of 37 pieces. 


Do Claims Compensate for 


Damaged Freight? 


cars of crating lumber annually, 
reports that, through the co- 
operation of a Weyerhaeuser 
crating engineer, he is now sav- 
ing 25% of the lumber formerly 
required for one of his crates, 
and 18% on another; another 
shipper states that, through the 





Frequently, 
crates that appear 
sound to the casu- 
al observer, fail in 
action because 
} certain hazards of 
’ transportation 
have been over- 
looked or disre- 
garded in the crate 
design. 

The drawing shown above was made 
from a photograph of a standard crate used 
by a facturer in shipping an article 
weighing several hundred pounds. A visit 
to any warehouse or freight depot quickly 
discloses the fact that very heavy packages 
are seldom lifted; they are usually dragged 
or skidded. The bottom of this crate is such 
that the crate cannot be pushed or dragged 
across the floor without danger of tearing 
loose someofthe frame members, with prob- 
able consequent damage to the contents. 


Chance for damage from this particular 
hazard has been eliminated in the re- 
designed crate shown below. Note that two 
bottom members extend the full length of 
the crate and provide a surface on which 
the crate may be skidded without danger 
of loosened nails or frame members. 


The addition of the three-way or lock 
corner and the elimination of end - grain 
nailing have increased the strength and 
rigidity of the crate. The revised design also 
makes possible a slight saving in lumber. 


These drawings show the crate bottom 
and frame only. The diagonal bracing and 
internal blocking which would be neces- 
sary to reproduce 
the complete de- 
sign in either case 








have been omitted 
in these drawings 
for the sake of sim- 
plicity. 

Make Every 
Month Perfect 
Package 
Month 


This crate was formerly 
used by an American man- 
ufadurer for packing a 
piece of heavy machinery. 

his shipper, alert to the 
possibilitiesofreducing 
damage to goods in tran- 
sit and of rendering better 
service to his customers, 
I sought the co-operation of 
crate required the cutting a Weyerhaeuser crating 
engineer. The better crate 
opposite was evolved. i 














WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


try of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
nd crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
ecies and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 








use of a lighter species of lum- 
ber and a newdesign, he has re- 
duced the shipping weight of 
one item sufficiently to effect an 
annual savingof$10,000in freight 
charges alone. 

Every day Weyerhaeuser 
crating engineers are on the job 
showing shippers how to pre- 
vent shipping losses, and in 
many cases pointing out large 
savings thatcan be made in their 
packing practices. 


ITHOUT obligation or 

cost to you,a Weyerhaeu- 
ser practical crating engineer 
willcome to your plant, and with 
the co-operation of your ship- 
ping department, redesign your 
shipping containers to fit the 
product to be packed. 


Lumber is the standard ma- 
terial for shipping containers. 
For this purpose, this organiza- 
tion offers to factory and indus- 
trial buyers, from its fifteen dis- 
tributing points, ten different 
kinds of lumber of uniform quality and in 
quantities adequate to any shipper’s needs. 

A booklet, ‘‘Better Crating,’’ which 
outlines the principles of crate construc- 
tion and explains the personal service of 
the Weyerhaeuser engineers, will be 
sent on request to any manufacturer who 
uses crating lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are 
distributed through the established trade 
channels by the WeyerhaeuserSalesCom- 
pany, Spokane, Washington, with branch 
offices at 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; 
Lexington Building, Baltimore; and 4th 
and Robert Streets, St. Paul; and with 
representatives throughout the country. 
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FORESTRY AMONG THE GIANTS 


By Woodbridge Metcalf 


Associate Professor of Forestry, University of California 


W HEN the average person is asked to think about 
California and what he has heard or read about 
the wonders of the golden state, I presume that nine 
out of ten will mention the redwood tree among the 
first three things. So famous have those great trees 
become because of their age and massive proportions 
that most people would not consider a trip to California 
complete unless they had 
seen a grove of either the 
big-tree of the Sierras or 
the redwood of the coast, 
and many people have trav- 
elled from the ends of the 
earth in order to walk 
amid the great trunks while 
they strove to comprehend 
the marvels of these most 
ancient of living things. 
All of the other important 
western timber trees are 
found in several states but 
to California alone has been 
given the coast redwood 
and the giant big-tree. So 
indelibly has the image o: 
the redwood tree become 
interwoven with the name 
California in history, song 
and story that it might well 
be emblazoned on the state 
flag instead of the grizzly 
bear. That ferocious mon- 
arch of the bear family has 
not been seen in California 
in a generation while King 
Sequoia will probably con- 
tinue to rule over the syl- 
van slopes of the west 
coast, exacting homage 
from men and trees alike, 
for untold future genera- 
tions. And it is not onlv 
the old patriarchs that will 
thus rule, but millions of 
their descendents will arise to uphold the honor of their 
ancient lineage and have a part in moulding the forest 
destiny of the ultimate west. The following discussion 
has to do only with the coast redwood (Sequoia sem- 
pervirens) which is entirely distinct both in range and 





AMONG THE GIANTS IN BULL CREEK FLAT, HUMBOLDT 
COUNTY. THIS IS SAID TO BE THE FINEST GROVE OF RED- 
WOODS NOW STANDING. SINGLE ACRES OF TIMBER SUCH 
AS THIS HAVE YIELDED OVER A MILLION BOARD FEET 
BY ACTUAL SCALE. 


characteristics from the Sierra big-tree (Sequoia gi- 
gantea). 

When after the gold rush of ’49 there came a demand 
for lumber the great stands of redwood stretching from 
San Francisco Bay north along the coast a few miles 
across the Oregon line, and south to Monterey County, 
soon attracted attention, and logging began with the 
crude implements available 
in that early day. Recent 
estimates lead us to believe 
that at that time there 
were about a million four 
hundred thousand acres of 
redwood timberland  con- 
taining in the neighborhood 
of one hundred billion 
board feet of timber. No 
one in those early days had 
any definite idea how much 
redwood timber there was. 
That there was enough was 
evident and the matter of 
ownership being a trivial 
inatter, several small mil's 
started cutting along the 
accessible river bottom flats 
in Sonoma and Mendocino 
counties. When Uncle Sam 
got around to it many 
years later he collected a 
tidy sum for timber cut on 
his lands in trespass—but 
that, of course, is another 
story. 

The days of early logging 
and settlement in the red- 
wood region were full of 
action and many stirring 
tales of those days have 
been handed down concern- 
ing them, One of these has 
to do with the origin of the 
name of Bull Creek, in 
Humboldt County, which has become famous in recent 
years because the flats adiacent to its banks are said 
to contain the finest stand of redwoods now extant. 
The story as told to me by the son of one of the chief 
actors in the episode begins with the importation by one 








644 AMERICAN 
of the settlers living on the Eel River of a small herd 
of cattle. These were secured at great expense from 
San Francisco and driven with difficulty over rough 
mountain trails to the settlement. Presiding over the 
herd was a bu:l of generous proportions and lengthy an- 
cestry which soon became the pride of the settlement. 
The coast Indians in the vicinity were not very friendly 
to the new settlers and, regarding the bull as a fit sub- 
ject for a grand feast, a band of about thirty of them 
stole a march on the settlement one dark night and 
made off with the bull which they killed without cere- 
mony and carried to the depths of the big woods. The 
settlers on discovering the loss armed themselves and 
took up the trail with their hearts thirsting for ven- 
geance. They came upon the barbecue while the feast 
was at its height, the place selected by the Indians 
being the banks of the little creek under the shade of 
the mighty trees. The whites attacked without waiting 
for the end of the feast and the Indians, being taken 
by surprise, 
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rent became too much for the boom to hold and the 
logs, representing years of labor and millions of feet 
of timber, would be swept out into the ocean. This 
occurred at least once on each of the rivers running 
through the redwood region and the battered remnantts 
of logs lying half buried in the sand along hundreds 
of miles of ocean beach are mute evidence to this day 
of such catastrophes. 

The bul! teams could not handle the butt logs of the 
largest trees so it was common practice to build a 
staging ten to fifteen feet high around the trees for 
the fallers to stand on. So high were some of these 
stumps left that I recently saw two of them used as 
platforms for summer cottage water tanks. The cot- 
tage stood beside the stump and the top of the tank 
was well over the peak of the cottage roof. Even after 
leaving such high stumps, butt logs would often offer 
too big a problem for the bull teams so that a section, 
twenty or more feet long, had to be left where it fell. 

it is said that 











and naturally some of the 
at a disadvan- early logging 
tage because on the Rus- 
of the hearti- sian River 
ness of their was done be- 
meal, were fore double 
slain to the bitted axes or 
last. man. crosscut saws 
Henceforth the of sufficient 
creek was length were 
known by its available, the 
present name, trees being 
but it is hard chopped clear 
for one walk- through with 
ing through pote axes. I[ 
this magnifi- have seen 
cent grove in stumps over 
these peaceful ten feet in 
days to think REDWOOD SECOND GROWTH FORMS A DELIGHTFUL SETTING FOR SUMMER COTTAGES diameter with 
of it as the AND HOTELS ALONG THE RUSSIAN RIVER WHICH IS ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR axe marks 
setting for clear across 


such a bloody tragedy. Although this grove is privately 
owned and in close proximity to logging operations, it 
is possible that it may yet be purchased and preserved 
in its present state through the efforts of the “Save the 
Redwoods League.” 

The logging and milling along the coast in the 70’s 
and 80’s was very crude compared with present day 
machinery and methods, The slow plodding bull teams 
furnished the power for hauling the logs a short dis- 
tance to the bank of the stream into which they were 
rolled, to lie, sometimes, for several years until a flood 
of high water would come. Then there would be a 
period of feverish activity until all the logs were safely 
floated down to the mill. A pocket boom of logs chain- 
ed together spanned the river near its mouth in order 
to catch and hold the logs as they came down with the 
current: Sometimes during a year of extra high water 
the pressure of the mass of logs and the swirling cur- 


and could not help marvelling at the patience and ap- 
parent dexterity of these woodsmen of an earlier day. 
Many of the logs which reached the mill pond were 
too large for the machinery and had to be split open 
with powder before they could be handled. 

The size of these logs brings to mind the matter of 
maximum size of trees and the maximum yields per 
acre on record. There are many stories current about 
the size of this or that tree and it seems probable that 
there have been trees over 25 feet in diameter and about 
375 feet in height, but at the present time trees over 16 
feet in diameter are very scarce and hard to find. The 
largest tree in Bull Creek Flat is just over 16 feet at 
4% feet from the ground, but there must have been 
larger trees along the lower Eel River and on the flats 
adjacent to Humboldt Bay. Mr. Ivon Clar, of Guerne- 
ville, Sonoma County, tells me that there is a stump 
near that town which measures over 24 feet across and 
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that he knows of at least two 
other trees cut in that vicin- 
ity which were between 21 
and 22 feet in diameter. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Clar the larg- 
est tree now standing in So- 
noma County is located on 
what is known as 
Nest Flat, about four miles 
from Guerneville. He 
that about twenty years ago 
he assisted a member of the 
faculty of the University of 
California to 
tree. According to 
measurements, of 
kept a copy, the tree was 357 
feet high and 20 feet in di- 
ameter. The bole is not sym- 
metrical but 
feet in one direction and 18 
feet in the other, The 
was at that time perfectly healthy but started to die at 
the top about Ig10. It is still alive except for the upper 
half of the crown and will probably live for many years. 
Adjacent to it is another old tree from which the flat 
settlers on the Russian 


Eagle 


Says 


measure the 
those 
which he 


measured 22 


THE AREA SHOWN. 
tree 


takes its name. The earliest 
River remarked a large nest in its top in which a pair 
of ospreys, or fish eagles, annually reared their brood. 
About 1890 during logging operations a neighboring 
tree struck it in falling, demolishing the nest and break- 
ing off thirty feet of the top of the tree. 
built the nest up again the following year and used it 
undisturbed until April, 1906, when the earthquake shook 
the tree so hard that the nest was shaken to pieces. Again 
the eagles built it up and today the Eagle nest tree and 


The eagles 


its stag-headed companion are familiar landmarks to all 
who go up and down the Russian River. 


REDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND ABOUT 
OF SPROUTS ARE COMING UP AROUND THE OLD STUMPS BUT ARE TOO FAR APART TO 


PRODUCE CLEAR LUMBER. 





A YEAR AFTER THE REMOVAL OF LOGS. CLUMPS 


PLANTING EXPERIMENTS ARE BEING CARRIED ON WITHIN 

Stories of remarkable yields per acre are told about 
various sections of the redwood region and records close 
to or slightly in excess of one million board feet are 
quoted. The Pacific Lumber Company scaled an acre 
near Dyarvilie about a year ago which exceeded a mil- 
lion feet and there were probably many similar acres 
cut in the early days. One of the most interesting rec- 
ords of this kind is vouched for by John Armstrong, of 
Guernevile who scaled timber at various points along 
the coast in the eighties. I have the story through Mr. 
I. M. Clar, mentioned above. It seems that about 1885 
Armstrong was scaling for Mr. George Guerne who 
owned and was logging a particularly fine redwood flat 
about a mile from what is now Guerneville. Mr. Guerne 
had an argument with one of his friends as to whether 
the timber would run more or less than 750,000 feet 
Finally a wager was made, the loser to pay 
for a champagne supper at 


per acre. 
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DOUGLAS FIR SEED TREES LEFT ALONG THE TOP OF A RIDGE IN MENDOCINO COUNTY 
THIS SPECIES BETWEEN THE 
THESE TREES AVERAGE OVER 2 FEET IN DIAMETER 
AND HAVE SUCCESSFULLY SURVIVED THE LOGGING FIRE AND SEVERE WINDS OF 


IN AN ATTEMPT TO GET: NATURAL 
CLUMPS OF REDWOOD SPROUTS. 


REPRODUCTION OF 


THEIR FIRST WINTER OF ISOLATION. 





the famous old Poodle Dog 
Restaurant in San Francisco, 
and Armstrong was instruct- 
ed to carefully measure off 
an acre and scale the logs 
which were cut from it. This 
he did, following the practice 
in those days of scaling each 
inside the sap wood 
which was not considered of 
any value. He says that the 
total scale for this acre was 
1,287,000 board feet and he 
believes it to have been the 
heaviest stand of timber any- 
where on the Pacific Coast. 
The record is apparently au- 
thentic and when one consid- 
ers that this is a log scale 
and notastump scale the fig- 
ure is still more astonishing. 


log 
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Mr. T. W. Hine, of the Holmes Eureka Lumber Com- 
pany, has a unique record which shows the log scale 
for a tree which they cut some years ago on Happy 
Camp flat near Eureka. 
This tree was about fifteen 
feet in diameter, very tall, 
perfectly sound and the 
completed log scale was 
118,000 board feet. Mr. 
Hine recalls another tree on 
this flat which was 22 feet 
in diameter at the stump 
and says that the first four 
logs were so heavy that 
they were split in quarters, 
each quarter making a car 
load. Another tree in the 
vicinity yielded 252 feet in 
length of logs before get- 
ting into the crown where 
it was too knotty to make 
good lumber. Mr. Hine 
says that the Hammond 
Lumber Company cut a 
tree some years ago which 
scaled much more than his 
big one mentioned above. 
He is under the impression 
that the scale was about 
160,000 board feet but the 
figures are not available. 
A section of the 22 foot 
tree was sent to the Chica- 
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the demand is ever more insistent that the product of 
the whirring saws be increased. A vast area of cut- 
over land in all stages of growth, or lack of growth, 
stretches to the south and 
Mex; along the coast. Fully a 
| third of the original forest 
area has been combed with 
ax and saw and as one 
travels through these cut- 
over areas he is struck by 
the fact that with the in- 
troduction of high speed 
machinery and modern 
methods of utilization, it is 
becoming increasingly diff- 
cult if not impossible for 
nature, unaided, to reforest 
them with an adequate 
stand of second growth, 
About seventy billion 
board feet of virgin red- 
wood on some nine hun- 
dred thousand acres‘ still 
remain to be cut and con- 
servative estimates lead us 
to believe that this will last 
about seventy-five years. 
And I think I can hear you 
ask: “After that, what?” 
“Are we to look forward to 
seeing vast stretches of des- 
olate, fire-swept, unproduc- 
tive cut-over lands and a 
dead lumber industry in the 
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RUSSIAN RIVER, 45 YEARS OLD. THE CIRCLE ABOUT THE Jand of the giants?” “Will 


created a great sensation. 61) stump CONTAINS FIGHT FINE TREES. 


If any of my readers have 

difficulty in visualizing the size of these logs and trees 
I suggest that they lay off a 22 foot distance across 
the front of an ordinary cottage and compare the height 
with some tall city building with which they are fa- 
miliar. Then if they doubt the evidence of their senses 
I must ask them to remember that we are talking about 
Sequoia, the King of trees. 

Logging in the redwood region did not long remain 
in the primitive condition mentioned above. Bull teams 
gave way by gradual stages to the Dolbeer donkey 
engine and the narrow gauge railroad, while band saw 
mills of large capacity replaced the small circular out- 
fits. More and more people attracted by the size and 
accessibility of the timber filed on the land so that the 
entire acreage soon passed from the public domain to 
private ownership. With the increasing demand for 
lumber the companies have enlarged the scope of their 
operations and have installed the most up-to-date log- 
ging, transportation and mill machinery, while the zone 
of operations has moved north from San Francisco bay 
until it now centers in Mendocino and Humboldt coun- 
ties. The annual output of the region is now about six 
hundred million board feet and with widening markets 


fertile farm and grazing 
lands be developed where once the redwoods towered 
or will these lands always produce under wise manage- 
ment the timber crop for which they are now so justly 
famous?” A good many serious minded and far seeing 
men both in and out of the lumber business have been 
asking those questions for several years; the Forestry 
Division of the University of California has been work- 
ing on the problem and a majority of the redwood ope- 
rating companies have joined forces and retained no 
less an authority on forest management and economics 
than Major D. T. Mason of Portland, Oregon, to 
draw up tentative plans for the future management of 
these lands. The problem is a large one and acquires 
added interest and significance because the land is all 
in private ownership, which means that aside from the 
rather remote possibility of extensive acquirement of cut- 
over lands by the state, measures to insure the perpetu- 
ation of the industry must be worked out by the ope- 
rating companies. One of these has already adopted 
the principle of permanent timber production on its 
lands and if the others do likewise, as at present ap- 
pears probable, the redwood resion will in a short time 
present to the world the largest demonstration of forest 
management by private individuals. 
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Many phases of the problem are still to be investi- 
gated but enough observations have been made to war- 
rant the belief that intensive forest management on 
redwood lands will probably yield larger and quicker re- 
turns than is possible with any other coniferous tree. 
It is in order to present a few of the salient facts lead- 
ing to this conclusion that the foilowing pages have been 
written. These will be presented as briefly and enter- 
tainingly as possible with no apology for the few nec- 
essary figures. 

The story of redwood reproduction reads like a fairy 
tale because among all the softwood timbers of the 
world this species alone has the ability to sprout con- 
sistently and profusely from the stump. In fact so 
well developed is this tendency and so vigorous are the 
sprouts that probably eighty per cent of the trees in 
virgin redwood stands got their start in life in this 
manner, Stumps retain the sprouting capacity to a 
surprising age and a goodly proportion of even the 
oldest trees will ‘sprout vigorously after being cut. 
The stumps moreover are wonderfully tenacious of life 
and will continue to send up vigorous green shoots in 
spite of repeated discouraging setbacks from successive 
fires or clearings with the ax. So serious a problem 
are these sprouts in the attempt to clear redwood lands 
for agriculture 
or grazing, 
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stands of reproduction are of exceedingly rare occur- 
rence because of the prevalence of fires in cut-over 
areas in past years, but enough have been ferreted out 
and measured during the past year to indicate that 
where given adequate protection they grow with aston- 
ishing rapidity. The writer had the pleasure of laying 
out and measuring, with the assistance of E. Fritz, a 
full acre sample plot in such a stand on the banks of 
Big River, Mendocino County, last July. We walked 
down the bank of the stream from the Mendocino 
Lumber Company camp, where we were stopping, a 
distance of about three or four miles, across deserted 
clearings where old lumber camps or homestead cabins 
had once stood, and through patches of second growth 
in different stages of development and density, Some 
of these stands showed severe damage by fire; others 
were very open in character owing to the distance apart 
that the old trees had stood and the lack of reproduc- 
tion between the circles of sprouts, but finally we entered 
a stand the density of which was in startling contrast 
to the brilliant sunshine outside. It was like going 
from a sunny street into the door of a dimly lighted 
cathedral. When our eyes became accustomed to the 
dim light we could scarcely believe that they were not 
playing us false, for the trees about us were so large 
and _beautiful- 
ly formed it 


that many a j ‘a x seemed _ that 
man has given if : they must be 
up in despair E 4 ig : more than 
a . 4] ‘% 1 
after waging | H tk } mere second 
a losing battle if 3 : : ele But 
for 10 years or ue ; { ay oo and there 
more against es a 
these _ persist- : | taka a circles 
. S| = 
ent and rapid- Sf were the mas 
; Sive stumps 
ly growing rg 
e c ha ra cteristic 
sprouts. Even ge ieee 
the hottest fire d rae y 
used in clear- = ogsng 
us and we knew 
Ing logging that we had 
slash kills but caiched: etch 
a fraction of spot we were 
the stumps REDWOOD IN FULLY STOCKED STANDS GROWS MORE RAPIDLY IN VOLUME THAN ANY looking for. 
OTHER SOFTWOOD TREE IN THE WORLD. THE TREES IN THIS 48-YEAR-OLD STAND 
and a newly AVERAGED % INCHES IN DIAMETER AND 125 FEET IN HEIGHT. AN ACRE MEASURED As we ran out 
deer HERE CONTAINS OVER 137,000 BOARD FEET OF LUMBER AND HAS COME TO BE KNOWN... 
ogee area AS THE “WONDER SAMPLE PLOT.” lines around 
which appears the sample 
to the uninitiated to be hopelessly devastated will with- acre and then sat down to eat our lunch first 


in a very few months be thickly dotted with bright 
green clumps of sprouts encircling nearly every stump. 
Usually several hundred and sometimes more than a 
thousand of these suckers push up in a circle from the 
root collar of the stump and engage immediately in a 
battle royal to determine which eight or ten will be the 
ultimate survivors of all this group of starters. Some 
suckers also arise from surface roots at a distance 
from the stumps and in very exceptional cases a few 
seedlings may start immediately and so result in a 
complete stand of young trees. Such fully stocked 


one and then another would exclaim over the den- 
sity and wonderful beauty of this stand of young trees, 
but at was not until we had finished measuring diameters 
and heights and determined the age to be 48 years, that 
the full wonder of it was impressed upon us. The 
tally sheets at the end of the afternoon showed that we 
had measured 263 trees on that acre which averaged 
125 feet in height and 24 inches in diameter breast 
high. The tallest trees were over 150 feet in height and 
a. few were just over three feet in diameter breast high. 
In addition to the above there were also recorded five 
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old growth redwoods, about four feet in diameter, which 
had been left during the old logging operations, and 10 
red alders varying from 10 to 18 inches d.b.h. I shall 
never forget the afternoon among those trees for com- 
putations have since shown them to have made the 
fastest growth in volume of any stand of softwood 
timber in the world. Since then a number of other 
plots have been measured which confirm the above fig- 
ures and dem- 


onstrate the 
remarkable ra- 
pidity of 
growth of 
young red- 


wood but none 
of these quite 
came up to 
the above rec- 
ord. As I had 
the pleasure of 
“ disco vering ” 
the Big River 
plot I hope it 
shall continue 
to be the 
greatest, but I 
would not be 
surprised to 
hear..that 


someone had 
measured a plot within the region which slightly ex- 


ceeded this one in yield. It has come to be known 
among California foresters as the “Wonder Sample 
Plot” and with good reason, for calculations of its 
volume based on future utilization to a five inch top, 
show a total of 137,416 board feet by the International 
Log Rule, or approximately 22,000 cubic feet of wood 
inside bark. Please remember that this includes only 
the second growth trees and that they were only 48 
years old which means an average annual growth of 
2660 board feet per acre. In other words the volume 
growth per acre per year was 460 cubic feet, or a little 
over five standard cords without bark. 

Some readers who are familiar 
growth in less favored regions may exclaim, “What 
rubbish,” or put this down as “Just another one of 
those California exaggerations,” and I will confess that 
when I think of the days I spent in the north woods 
among the black-spruce, tamarack and jack-pine, I find 
the figures doubly hard to believe. 

A few days ago I was looking over, with Professor 
Bruce, a recent Swedish publication which gave figures 
on yields per acre in some of their splendid and in- 
We both had to rub our 


only with tree 


tensively managed stands. 


eyes a bit in wonder when we found the best of these 
to be only slightly higher in yield than the poorest fully 
stocked stand of second growth redwood we have so 
far been able to find. 

The table on the following page gives a summary of 
the Big River sample plot for those who may be inter- 





REDWOOD SECOND GROWTH IS COMING TO BE USED IN A VARIETY OF WAYS, AMONG 
WHICH THIS FENCE IS RATHER A BIZARRE EXAMPLE, 
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ested in more detailed figures. Photographs made at 
the time indicate the density of the stand but do small 
justice to the beauty and symmetry of the trees. Care- 
ful examination of the photograph will reveal a large 
stump in the left foreground and a “mud-line” about 
seven feet from the ground on all the trees. The spring 
of 1921 was a period of exceptionally high water and 
this flat was innundated for a period of about ten days. 

Redwood 
seedlings are 
exceed ingly 
rare and hard 
to find either 
in mature 
stands of tim- 
ber or on cut 


over lands. 
Many _ people 
claim to have 
travelled 
through __red- 
wood areas for 
years without 


ever finding a 
tree that they 
could be sure 
originated 
from seed, 
which has giv- 
en rise to a 
rather wide-spread popular belief that the trees never 
reproduce in this way. It does take a lot of careful 
searching to find seedling redwoods in most parts of the 
region, but where conditions are favorable they may 
occasionally be found in considerable numbers. I have 
found areas of several hundred square feet where there 
were two or more seedlings per square foot but soil 
and moisture conditions must apparently be just right 
at the time seeds are cast and for some months there- 
after. Bare mineral soil of sandy loam texture appar- 
ently furnishes ideal conditions for germination and 
growth of the little trees and they can often be found 
on the sides of railroad cuts and fills where seed trees 
are near. A little patch of seedlings can occasionally 
be found under an old stand on the mound of earth 
left heaped up by an old wind-thrown tree, and I have 
seen them growing in loam which had collected on top 
of stumps or in old rotting logs. 

Nevertheless redwood seedlings are rare and the 
writer became interested some years ago in determining 
why they were so scarce in natural stands and also if 
they could be grown successfully in quantity in the 
nursery. Experiments with various lots of seed have 
been carried on in the laboratory and forest nursery at 
Berkeley and in spite of early failures, it has been dem- 
onstrated that under the proper conditions redwood can 
be grown from seed as quickly and easily as can any 
other forest tree. The early failures resulted, I believe, 
because the seed was collected from very old trees (ring 
counts showed them to be 1000 years and over) while 
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BIG RIVER 


Age 48 years. Mendocino Co. Calif. 
Measured June, 1921 
Site Quality I—river flat with deep alluvial soil. 


Area, I acre. 





Tree classes based Number of Board ft. volume 
on d.b.h. inches trees per acre International rule 
2-9 48 556 
10-19 115 30,432 
20-29 83 75,914 
30-37 17 30,514 

Total 263 137,416 





REDWOOD 


SAMPLE PLOT 


Basal area outside bark at d.b.h. 515 square feet. 

Basal area inside bark at d.b.h. 400 square feet. 

Total height of average tree, 125 feet. 

Average height of dominant trees, total, 140 feet. 
Cubic feet of wood inside bark using form factor 0.44—22,000. 


Mean annual growth for 48 years, 460cu. ft. or 2,660 board ft. 


The following trees recorded but not included in calculations 


Five older redwoods — —. —~ — — 40°52" d.b.h. 
Ten -sed. alders — — 236 e-) > ie eee 








most of the more recent tests on seed from younger 
trees have given reasonably good results. Viable seed 
is produced by very young trees—tests last year on seed 
from sprouts 7 and 10 years old, germinated 2% and 
16% respectively—and present indications are that the 
best seed comes from trees between the ages of 30 
and 100 years. 

Redwood cones seem to be produced in great profu- 
sion by trees of all ages. They are small (usually less 
than 34” long) bright green in color and require but 
one season to mature. They should be collected when 
they are just about to open to expel the tiny red-brown 
seeds, the time varying with locality and climatic con- 
ditions from late August to early December. When 
coliected it takes four hundred to eight hundred cones 
to weigh a pound; about 15% of this weight being seed. 
Each cone may contain a hundred or more seeds which 
are surrounded by tiny glistening specks of dark red 
resin which, with other chaff, sometimes makes up over 
25% of the weight of the material extracted from the 
cones, The seeds are very small, the number per 
pound varying with different samples from less than 100,- 
000 to more than 300,000 and it is very hard for one 
to realize that such mighty forest trees are able to 
develop from the atom of life contained in one of the 


tiny packages. 


there are from 18,750 to 45,000 seed capable of germi- 
nating, and it might appear that we cou!d expect to get 
this number of trees from planting it in the nursery. 
In actual practice, however, there is a very large loss 
after germination, of trees which are too weak to be- 
come established and those which die during the first 
few months from a variety of causes. In order to 
arrive at the probable number surviving at the end of 
the season from this pound we must divide the above 
figures by from 3 to 5 depending on the germination 
percent, which will leave from 4,000 to 15,000 seedings. 


Seed can be sown in out of door seedbeds at Berkeley 
any time from November to April. There are, however, 
decided advantages in fall or winter over spring sowing 
as seedlings from the former develop rapidly and, 
with average weather conditions, most of them should 
be large enough for field planting when one year 
old. Seed sown in the late spring produces trees 
which are mostly less than three inches high the next 
rainy season. About 10% can be used in field planting 
but the rest must be set out in transplant rows for an- 
other season, After this many of them will be 12” 
or over in height and therefore more expensive to 
handle in field planting. Stock from April sown seed 

is so small at 








T, 


A good aver- 
age pound of 
redwood seed 
if carefully 
ex tracted 
should con- 
tain not over 
5% chaff or 
resin and 
about 125,000 
to 150,000 
clean _ seeds 
with a germi- 
native capacity 
of 15 to 30% 
as indicated by 
cutting or ov- 
en tests. This 
means that in 


this pound  coMPANY. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL PLANTATION ON THE SITE OF AN OLD LOGGING CAMP. A NUMBER OF 
NATIVE AND INTRODUCED SPECIES ARE BEING TRIED OUT BY THE UNION LUMBER 


the time of 
transplanting 
that it is nec- 
essary to fig- 
ure on a I5 
to 20% loss 
during this 
operation. 

An _interest- 
ing and very 
significant 
c har acter istic 
of young red- 
wood trees 
was discovered 
last December 
when a lot of 
two year old 
transplants 
were taken up 
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for field planting. A majority of these were found 
with a pronounced swelling below the ground level 
from which projected ten to fifteen fully developed 
buds capable of growing immediately into sprouts 
should anything happén to the leader. It is thus 
demonstrated that sprouting capacity is inherent even 
in seed:ings less than two years old, to be drawn on 
immeditaely in case of emergency. Because of this 
trait a light surface fire in a young plantation would 
probably not result in total loss as with most species. 
Also because of this it may be possible to severely 
prune transplants which have become too large for 
convenient handling in the field. Both of these points 
will be of considerable importance in future forestry 
work in the redwood region. 

It is quite simple under greenhouse conditions to re- 
produce redwood by means of cuttings from the tops 
of branches or large sprouts, Such cuttings four to 
eight inches long if made in the fall and placed in 





REDWOOD PLANTATION 
Age 30 Years 


Chico Forestry Station, Butte County, California. 


Spacing 16x16 feet—170 trees per acre. 

Area .223 acres—86% survival. 

Average D. B. H.—15.3 inches. 

Average height—68 feet. 

Maximum D. B. H.—28.9 inches. 

Maximum Height—o8 feet. 

Basal area per acre—219 cubic feet. 

Cubic ft. vol. per acre—5270 cubic feet equals 175.6 
cubic feet per acre per year. 

Board ft. vol. per acre—31,400 equals 1046 board feet 
per acre per year. 











coarse bench sand will show about 25% survival in 
seven months. Most of these survivors show a heavy 
callous at the lower end of the cutting, with roots two 
to six inches in length, and well deveioped buds or new 
green growth. It is not known as yet whether this 
class of stock can be grown cheaply enough in quantity 
to compete with seediings or, what is more problematical 
if they will develop into well formed and rapid grow- 
ing trees. Another characteristic of these remarkable 
trees which may prove to be of great importance was 
discovered last December by C. O. Gerhardy, U. C., ’21. 
In digging up a number of suckers for experimental 
planting he found it not uncommon for some of these 
to show well developed fibrous roots of their own. In 
many cases, especially where they arise from a long 
surface root, these “suckers” can be detached with the 
new roots intact, furnishing what I have playfully called 
“automatic planting stock.” A number of these are 
being tested out this year by the Union Lumber Com- 
pany on several different planting sites. Tests with a 
small number of these at Berkeley show 25 to 30% 
alive and making some new growth after six months 
in the ground. 

Of all these possibilities for use in reforestation work 
probably only one or two will prove feasible after ex- 
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tensive trial. The number of promising leads seems to 
give promise that one or more will be developed on a 
iarge scale to supply the demand for planting stock that 
will be very pronounced, according to my way of 
thinking, within a few years. 

Only a limited number of redwoods have been plant- 
ed in the past and most of these have been single speci- 
mens or groups on lawns or in parks. It does not seem 
reasonable to suppose that the growth of seedlings 
when once estabiished will be materially different from 
that of a fully stocked stand of sprouts on a similar 
site. The two examples which are given seem to bear 
out this statement and they are about the only groups 
of redwoods, the history of which is known, that are 
old enough to be of interest. 

This piantation is located in the north Sacramento 
vailey where hot dry summers and absence of fogs 
make the climate very different from that found in 
the redwood belt. It is therefore significant of the wide 
range of climatic conditions under which these trees 
will thrive and grow rapidly in volume. It should 
be noted that the soil was a moderately fertile gravelly 
loam, with good sub irrigation all the year from Big 
Chico Creek which flows past the plantation about 50 
yards distant. All calculations in the above were made 
exactly the same as in the Big River plot. 

There are three small groups of redwoods on the 
University campus at Berke!'ey which were raised from 
seed collected near Willits in 1904 and planted in 1906. 
Two of the groups are on good bottom land soil, the 
other on observatory knoll where the soil is shallow 
and stony, The difference in site has more than been 
made up in irrigation which the trees on the knoll re- 
ceived more frequently than the others. There are in 
ail 44 trees which averaged at 15 years from date of 
planting 10.7 inches D. B. H. and 37 feet high. No 
calculations of volume per acre would be significant 
but it will be noted from the following comparison of 
annual growth that these trees have been doing rea- 
sonably well. 


Mean annual growth 
D. B. H. Height 


Plot Age inches feet 
Big River 48 0.50 2.60 
Chico Station ... 30 0.51 2.26 
Berkeley 15 0.71 2.46 


Planting experiments in the Berkeley hills, which 
have been carried on for several years, show about 
50% survival for seedling stock and 75-80% for trans- 
plant stock under conditions including heavy adobe 
soil with a dense grass cover which could be considered 
as typical of only the most unfavorable planting sites 
within the redwood belt. From the examples quoted it 
seems reasonable to conclude that growing and planting 
redwood should be at least as cheap and successful’ as 
it has been with any other important coniferous tree. 

Having demonstrated the feasibility of raising and 
planting redwood someone will be sure to ask, “But 
why all this talk about planting? With the number of 
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sprouts which come up In order that we may 
naturally after logging, is Probable Future Use of Redwood Lands have some general notion 
it necessary, and is any- Agricuuure of all kinds - - - 140,000 acres of what land in the red- 
one going to be interested Barrens, rocky areas and_brush- wood region will be used 
in doing any?” And fields ee ee a for, I have set down the 
someone else may inquire Recreational areas including state appended figures. These 
“How about agricultural and national parks, public play- are believed to be con- 
ied other uses for some of grounds and summei1 home sites 80,000 acres servative and although 
this land?” Land suited only for timber pro- necessarily only approxi- 

In order to give a prop- duction - - - = = = 00,000 acres mations they do bring out 
er perspective to the first — the overwhelming impor- 
question I will try to an- Total - — -— = = 1,400,000 acres tance of timber produc- 
swer the second one first. tion. 











Redwood stump land is 
difficult and very expensive to clear. Most of the 
land lies on steep hillsides from which the coarse 
textured soil erodes rapidly under cultivation. Cli- 
matic and soil conditions are not conducive to a high 
yield per acre of agricultural products. Only 18 per 
cent of the land cut over to date has been devoted 
to farm purposes. Professor W. T. Clark, who has 
given much thought to the agricultural possibilities 
of redwood lands, points out such serious obstacles 
to successful fruit growing as oak root fungus and flat 
headed borer (both of which are ever present on 
tan bark oak) and emphasizes the lack of transpor- 
tation facilities resulting 
from the broken character ‘ar 
of the topography. Some $; ; 
of the best dairy land in eR 
the world is to be found 
on the flats along the lower 
Eel River but most of this 
was not redwood but spruce 
land and practically all of 
it is already improved. 
Grazing on hill lands is 
largely an unknown quan- 
tity as yet but judging 
from the experience of one 
or two companies who have 
tried it rather extensively 
the returns do not look 
promising as compared 
with timber production. 


Conservative estimates 
place 10% of the total area 
as the absolute maximum 
that will ever be used for 
agriculture. Even this will 
be dependent on permanent 
timber production on forest 
lands in order to make a 
profitable market for agri- 
cultural products. Forestry 
and agriculture must go 
hand in hand to develop 
the resources of the region 


most extensively. Tvmansae ave? 


DURING JULY. 








LOOKING ACROSS THE ROWS OF REDWOOD LOGS USED FOR 
SEATS TOWARDS THE STAGE IN THE OPEN-AIR THEATRE, 
BOHEMIAN GROVE, RUSSIAN RIVER. THE TREES IN THIS 
FINE OLD GROVE ARE MAINTAINED AS A SETTING FOR 
GROVE PLAY GIVEN HERE EACH YEAR 


These figures allow for 
over 50% increase in the present agricultural area 
and contemplate extensive future recreational develop- 
ment. The barren area is made so large because of 
much of the older cut-over land. Reforestation on part 
of this may be feasible at some time in the future. 

And now we come to the answer to that first ques- 
tion. Here are nearly a million acres of land so fa- 
vorably situated as regards mildness of climate and ade- 
quacy of moisture, that it will grow softwood timber 
more quickly than any area of similar size in the world. 
Because of high humidity fire protection is less of a 
problem here than anywhere in the west. This means a 
high degree of security for 
investments in growing tim- 
ber. Natural reproduction 


Seay Wa! of sprouts comes up after 


i - . 4 
; e 


logging in such a manner 
as to take care of 1/3 to 
1/2 of each acre, but under 
present methods of logging 
this must be supplemented 
in order to obtain a fully 
stocked stand. Unless 
stands are fully stocked 
they will have nothing like 
the quantity or quality of 
timber that is possible when 
enough trees aie present. 
These supplementary trees 
must be provided for in one 
of two ways. Either log- 
ging methods must be mod- 
ified so as to leave a suffi- 
cient number of seed trees 
per acre which is at best a 
doubtful silvicultural meas- 
ure and well nigh impossi- 
ble when high speed log- 
ging machinery is used, or 
the trees must be raised ar- 
tificially and planted. The 
latter seems to me by far 
the most reasonable course 
to pursue. After logging, 
the land is in ideal condi- 
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tion for setting out the trees which can _ be 
spaced exactly where they are desired and at a very 
reasonabie cost. Because the planting is supplemental 
to natural reproduction, only five or six hundred trees 
per acre will be needed instead of double that number 
and the cost will be correspondingly low. If the area 
cut over each year is from now on completely reforested 
in this manner, there need never be any diminution in 
the annual output of redwood lumber. In seventy-five 
years when the last virgin stand is cut, the older second 
growth areas will be ready for the ax and so the pro- 
cess will repeat itself indefinitely. There is good rea- 
son to believe that under the intensive forest manage- 
ment which will be the rule in fifty to seventy-five years 
th present annual cut of redwood can be increased 
about 50% and maintained at that figure. 

If fires had not swept over the cut-over lands at in- 
tervals since they were logged, most of them would 
now be supporting a fairly good second growth forest. 
Associated with the redwood are usually to be found 
Douglas fir, tanbark oak, California laurel, madrone, 
and towards the north, lowland white fir, Sitka spruce, 
western hemlock, and scattered trees of several other 
species. All of the hardwoods sprout vigorously and 
in most cases can be depended upon to produce a very 
fair secondary stand between the clumps of redwood 
sprouts if It seems that there must always be an 
“if” and in this case it can be spelled backward, which, 
with the addition of re gives the answer. It is only 
within the last five years that the state has set seriously 
to work to 
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of value can get a start. Such is the history of most 
of the redwood cut-over lands; the whole mountain 
side immediately adjacent to the wonderful flat on Big 
River was of this depressing character and the only 
reason for the difference on the flat was that the mois- 
ture conditions there made it literally too wet to burn. 
There are fortunately a few notable exceptions to the 
rule whereby some fortunate chance or design has been 
kept out. The Union Lumber Company has for years 
been able to keep most of its cut-over lands on the 
Noyo River free from fire and the splendid stands. of 
mixed second growth are a cheerful augury for the 
future. Smaller areas of similar character may be found 
along the Russian River, in Marin County and in the 
Santa Cruz mountains, as a demonstration of what 
will be possible with increasing vigilance by state and 
land owners in the prevention of fires. 


There is good reason to believe that the day of un- 
controlled fires is about over. The companies are com- 
ing to realize the potential value of logged lands for 
future timber production and are forming cooperative 
associations to protect them. The first of these associa- 
tions, organized some years ago in Mendocino County, 
has this year increased its membership until a very 
large part of the virgin timber and cut-over lands in 
the county is being protected by its rangers, The com- 
panies in Humboldt County will probably take similar 
action in the near future as all have agreed to assist 
the State Board of Forestry in its campaign of fire 
prevention and 





combat the 
forest fire evil 
and while 
mature timber 
has been pro- 
tected for sev- 
eral years by 
cooperative ef- 
fort the cut- 
over lands 
were always 
considered un- 
til recently, of 
too little value 
for anyone to 
care whether 
fire swept 
them or not. 


Consequently pepwoop AREAS DURING AND JUST AFTER LOGGING LOOK AS IF THEY HAD BEEN 





suppression. 
This campaign 
involves _ the 
appointment 
of a district 
ranger in each 
county to com- 
pel the clear- 
ing up of 
dangerous 
areas of slash 
and to organ- 
ize crews for 
rapid and effic- 
ient handling 
of fires. Care- 
less campers, 
fishermen and 


Photograph by E. Fritz. oes 
bes a utom bili sts 


it did, and DEVASTATED BEYOND REDEMPTION TO ONE WHO IS NOT FAMILIAR WITH THE REMARK- are stil] the 


ABLE CAPACITY OF THESE TREES FOR REPRODUCTION. 


each time it 

killed practically all of the sprouts, weakened or de- 
stroyed the vitality of the redwood stumps and favored 
the spread of the oak root fungus, a serious enemy 
of the hardwood species. Any seed trees which were 
left under old logging conditions were soon killed off 
together with their young progeny and, as the more 
valuable tree species disappeared, the chaparral. or 
dwarf species, mostly ceanothus, took their places and 
formed dense, impenetrable thickets in which no tree 


chief cause of 
anxiety during the dry season, but many of these are 
being brought to justice with a stiff fine that teaches 
them more careful ways and furnishes a wholesome 
example to others that the California fire law has a 
kick in it which cannot be violated with impunity. Un- 
der modern methods of logging and close utilization of 
refuse material for firewood, there is very little in- 
flammable matter left after logging is completed. These 
lands are therefore much easier to protect than they 

















FORESTRY AMONG THE GIANTS 


were when logging was not so clean. The value of 
natural reproduction is becoming increasingly appreci- 
ated and the day when it will be supplemented with 
nursery. grown seedlings is not far off. Truly all of 
these things are working together for the good of the 
cut-over lands and we may confidently look forward to 
seeing a large proportion of 
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whole is surrounded by a neat white picket fence. 
Though but a few months old it looks the essence of 
stability, and residents of Fort Bragg are already point- 
ing with pride to “our nursery.” It is indeed a symbol 
of progress and permanence. The company is making 
experiments in the leaving of seed trees along ridge tops 
as may be noted in the il- 





the 900,000 acres of virgin 
timber, still to be logged, 
grow rapidly again into tim- 
ber under adequate safe- 
guards from the worst de- 
spoiler of the forest—fire. 
The older areas are a more 
difficult problem, many of 
which will require long con- 
tinued, painstaking and ex- 
pensive effort before they 
can be adequately restocked 
with trees. This will come 
in time but we are for the 
present mainly interested in 
seeing successful efforts 
made to prevent any of the 
freshly cut area getting in- 
to this forlorn condition. 





A number of companies, 
representing over 60% of 
the annual output of red- 
wood, have retained Major 
D, T. Mason to study the 
problem of their individual 
lands and make recommen- 
dations for future forest 
management. The suppo- 
sition is that a majority of 
these will proceed in the 
immediate future to act on 
these recommendations. 
One, the Union Lumber 
Company, of Fort Bragg, has adopted the principle 
of permanent timber production and is proceeding on 
this basis. They have planned what they hope will be 
nearly “air tight” fire protection on all their lands as 
the necessary first step and a number of rangers are in 
the field this summer to carry it out. V. B. Davis (U. 
of Cal., ’21) has been placed in charge of the reforesta- 
tion program and is developing on the outskirts of Fort 
Bragg a gem of a forest nursery. Here on an area of 
about ten acres, within sound of the busy saw mill is 
growing this summer the first big crop of redwood 
seedlings ever raised for reforestation purposes. There 
are fifty seed beds of redwood seedlings and others 
with experimental lots of Douglas fir and Sitka spruce. 
He is planning to use about a half a million trees a 
year which wi!l give you an idea that this spot will be 
a busy place in the future. The nursery is situated on 
a fine piece of level sandy loam soil, has a business-like 
little building for storage of seed and tools and the 
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REDWOOD CUT-OVER LAND ON 
YEARS AFTER LOGGING. THE SPROUTS ARE DEVELOPING 
SPLENDIDLY BUT THE STAND 1S TOO OPEN AND SUBJECT 
TO THE INVASION OF CHAPARRAL SPECIES. THIS CONDI- 
HAS INDUCED THE EXTENSIVE EXPERIMENTS IN 
ARTIFICIAL REPRODUCTION NOW BEING CARRIED ON. 


lustration, and in coopera- 
tion with the Forestry Di- 
vision of the University of 
California is carrying on 
extensive planting tests of 
trees not native to the red- 
wood region, which may 
prove to be well suited to 
the conditions. A number 
of the more valuable hard- 
wood species such as red 
and white oak, black wal- 
nut, and sugar maple are 
being tried in the hope that 
some of these valuable fin- 
ishing woods may be pro- 
duced in the west. 

The University of Cali- 
fornia through the Forestry 
Division is carrying on a 
detailed study of redwood 
yield on different _ sites. 
Studies of redwood seed 
production and germination 
and other reproduction 
methods are also in prog- 
ress. Redwood second 
growth is in extensive use 
for piling, poles, and for all 
kinds of rustic construction. 
Very little has as yet been 
sawn into lumber so a 
study is also being carried 
on by Professor Fritz to determine its usefulness for 
that and for other purposes. The United States Forest 
Service at the’ request of the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation began last year a study of wastes which occur 
in redwood logging and milling as they are carried on at 
present in the hope that these can be largely eliminated 
in the future. In these and other ways the foresters 
and forest agencies of California are doing everything 
in their power to discover important facts which may 
assist operators to a realization of the innate possibili- 
ties of these lands. 

From what has been said I think it is evident that 
forestry among the giants has alluring possibilities. 
The past year has seen the idea of permanent timber 
production firmly implanted in the minds of at least one 
group of men who are doing big things in a big way 
among the redwoods. With such a favorable beginning 
there can be little doubt that the idea witl spread, take 
root elsewhere in the region and grow vigorously to the 
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end, that before long the maximum acreage shall have 
been placed under permanent forest management. And 
what, after ali, could be more natural, when all people 
are feeling concern over vanishing timber supplies, 
than for far seeing men to make immediate plans to 
meet part of that future lumber shortage by taking ad- 
vantage of conditions in this favored region and grow- 
ing new giants to take the place of old ones. Here is 
another chance for the west coast to profit by the ex- 
ample of some older parts of the country and take ac- 
tion while there is yet time, to insure permanent maxi- 
mum production at least on all redwood lands. The 
stage is set, the properties are ready and the first act 
in this forest drama is drawing the interested and sym- 
pathetic attention of a large audience. They, the 
American people, are hoping and expecting that it will 
prove to be a problem play with a happier ending than 
the forest tragedies of the past and I, for one have 
faith enough to believe that, in the land of the giants 
at least, they are going to see things turn out to their 
entire satisfaction. 

In closing I would like to say just a word about an- 
other very important aspect of the redwood region. 
California has long been known as the play-ground of 
the nation and among all of lits beauty spots and won- 
ders the redwoods probably take first rank, Their size 
and beauty; the coolness of the summer climate in the 
region, and above all, its great accessibility, have com- 
bined to make the redwood country a mecca for tourists 
and pleasure seekers. The two best known groves, 
Muir Woods National Monument, and California State 
Redwood Park are so close to San Francisco that 
thousands of hikers and automobilists visit them each 
week. Through the efforts of the Save the Redwoods 
League, backed by private gifts and a $300,000 appro- 


Proposed Memorial Tablet to Dr. Joseph Trimble Rothrock 


The friends of Dr. Rothrock are arranging to 
place a memorial tablet to his memory in the De- 
partment of Forestry of Pennsylvania, in the Cap- 
| itol Building at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The State Commissioner of Forestry, Major R. 
Y. Stuart, has appointed the following committee 
to take this matter in hand: Dr. Henry S. Drinker 
atid Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker, members of the 
State Forest Commission; Mr. George H. Wirt, 
Chief Forest Fire Warden; Professor Joseph S. 
Illick, Chief, Office of Research; and Major Stuart, 
| ex-officio. 
It is hoped and expected that sufficiently large 
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priation from the legislature, a considerable acreage of 
Humboldt’s finest redwoods has been added to the pub- 
lic playground area during the past year. These last 
purchases were made to include a strip of considerable 
width bordering the new state highway along the south 
fork of the Eel River; a drive which is already famous 
for its great beauty. One particularly noble grove has 
been dedicated to the memory of a gallant American 
officer who fell in France, and undoubtedly others will 
be given to the public in a like manner. Many people 
hope that Congress will provide money for the pur- 
chase of a National Redwood Park of several thousand 
acres but whether this much desired end is accomplished 
there is no danger that all of the old redwoods will be 
wiped out by logging. 

Important as these old groves are, the second growth 
areas are destined to be of even greater importance from 
a recreational point of view. Already hundreds of sum- 
mer resorts are being developed in cut-over areas and 
this is just a beginning. Mount Herman, Brookdale 
and other famous beauty spots in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains; Mill Valley and the other towns clustering at the 
foot of Mt. Tamalpais; all of the crowded resorts along 
the Russian River and other places too numerous to 
mention have as their chief charm the beauty of red- 
woods among which they are built—and all these are 
second growth stands, though many people do not 
realize this fact because of the size and beauty of the 
trees. More and more people are each year looking to 
the redwoods to supply that contact with the quiet 
force of nature so indispensable to a perfect vacation 
and we may confidently look forward to a wide exten- 
sion of this important use of the land of the giants. 
(Photographs by the author.) 


contributions to this fund will be received to en- 
able the committee to procure a large bronze tablet 
containing a medallion portrait of Dr. Rothrock, 
executed with artistic taste, and including an in- 
scription giving a succinct record of Dr. Rothrock’s 
great and valuable services to the cause of forestry 
and to humanity. 

Friends desiring to contribute will please do so 
by mailing check or postoffice money order to Dr. 
Henry S. Drinker, chairman, Merion Station, 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 

It is estimated that the cost of the memorial 
tablet will be about $1500. 



































FOREST TAXATION 


Report of the Committee on Forest Taxation of the National Tax Association. 








For a generation and more there have been com- 
p.aints from those interested in forestry of the unfor- 
tunate eftects of the American tax 

The Present upon forests and the enter- 

Probiem prise of forestry. * * * Suffice it 
to say that the eariier study of this problem succeeded 
in establishing certain conciusions which may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

(1) hat as a rule forests were assessed far below 
their true value, and that, owing to this circumstance 
combined with lax administration of the tax laws, for- 
ests had not generally been subject to excessive tax- 
ation ; 

(2) That barring certain localities and some individ 
uai cases, taxation had not been responsible for de- 
struction of the forests or for failure to refores: cut 
over lands or to practice forestry. These results have 
been due to other causes more potent than taxation ; 

(3) That the property tax is fundamentally defective 
when applied to the total value of land and trees of a 
growing forest, resulting, if strictly administered, in 
grossly excessive taxation of forests as compared with 
other forms of property yielding annual incomes ; 

(4) That, if at any time other conditions should 
become favorable to the practice of forestry as a private 
business enterprise, continuance of the prevailing prop- 
erty tax upon growing forests would prove an insuf- 
ferable obstacle; 

(5) That the remedy lay in the relief of growing 
forests from the rigors of the property tax through the 
more or less complete apptication of the yield tax; 

(6) That the attempt to promote forestry by tax 
exemptions as embodied in earlier legislation, was 
quite futile; 

(7) That the mature or virgin forest presented a dis- 
tinct problem, toward the solution of which little had 
yet been accomplished. 

Our first task now is to take stock of what progress 
has been made during the past decade. We note first 


, F of all that the 
Progress in Forest Taxation yeincipel. - concle- 


During Past Decade sions: of your pee 


vious committee, as just summarized, have stood the 
test of time and gained very general acceptance by 
those who have given attention to this subject, a re- 
suit in which this Association may take justifiable 
pride. 

On the practical side of legislative achievement, 
the result is less gratifying. A few states have passed 
laws aimed to relieve the forests from the worst hard- 
ships of the general property tax and in these laws 
there has been a timid application of the yield tax 
principle, (Note details of state laws since 1913.) 


system 


But these laws have not gone to the root of the mat- 
ter and they have failed to produce any important prac- 
They have usually been optional and 


tical results. 


for one reason or another have generally been ignored 
by forest owners. 
In spite of the general acceptance of the principle 
of the yield tax as a theoretical proposition, there can 
: be no doubt that the pian of the 
P wae Yield Tax pure yield tax, as recommended 
Too Extreme in the Report of the National 
Conservation Commission of 1909, has been generally 
regarded as too extreme and involving too many prac- 
tical difficulties from the view point of the pubic reve- 
nue. There has developed an unmistakab:ie public opin- 
ion to the effect that ali forests must continue subject 
to the property tax at least upon the land and that the 
application of the yield tax must be limited to the trees. 
This position was accepted by your former committee, 
which in 1913 recommended for “new forests” a com- 
bination tax consisting of an annual tax on the land, 
valued as bare land and taxed at a rate equal to haf 
the prevailing rate of the general property tax, to- 
gether with a 10 per cent yield tax upon forest pro- 
ducts. It is safe to say that the fundamental idea of 
this pian has gained general acceptance among the advo- 
cates of forest tax reform. And yet there has been a 
disappointing lack of legislation along this line. 
On the other hand, the need of reform has increased 
alarmingly and is more widely recognized than ever 


before. The dependence of 
Forest Tax Reform the nation upon timber and 


Alarmingly Urgent other forest products, _ the 
rapid decline of our forest resources, and the impend- 
ing future famine are subjects which this Commuttee 
feels it need not enter into in view of the presentation 
made by Professor Chapman at the last Conference 
(1921). These matters are of vital interest to the na- 
tion; attention has been given them by such bodies as 
the United States Forest Service; the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the American Forestry 
Association, etc, The present crisis is not due primarily 
to taxation, But the burden of taxation has grievousiy 
increased in the past ten years and the necessity of re- 
form, to clear the way for the practice of private for- 
estry, was never so urgent or so well recognized as 
today. 

The Committee has therefore set itself the task of 
answering these questions: Why has the progress of 


forest tax legisiation been so 
Why Has Tax eo 


. , slow? Is the plan proposed 
2 
Legislation Lagged: by te: -Coemiiaten of 2683 


still worthy of our recommendation? Is the lack of 
results to be ascribed to weakness in that plan? If 
so, how may the plan be so modified as to bring, not 
merely recognition of its theoretical correctness, but 
adoption by the legislatures of the states? In all of its 
inquiry the Committee has had in view the same ob- 
jects as were before the former committee, stated thus 
in its report: 
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“(1) It is proposed to place upon forest owners their 
fair burden of taxation as compared with other tax- 
payers. No subsidy or special favor to forest owners is 
contemplated. The legitimate objects of correct forest 
taxation may be obtained by a change in the method of 
taxation without generally involving any reduction in 
the taxes paid at present. 

“(2) The forest owner should be guaranteed that his 
burden of taxation will be reasonable and that its 
amount will bear a fairly definite ratio to the income 
from his forest and be fairly predictable in advance. 

“(3) The various political bodies involved (States, 
counties, towns, etc.) should be guaranteed against any 
serious irregularity of income resulting from the chang- 
ed method of taxing forests. 

“(4) The method of taxing forests should be such 
as will impose no obstacle in the way of the best use of 
existing forests and the investment of capital in new 
forests. So far as consistent with the other objects 
stated, the tax plan should be a direct inducement to 
these ends.” 

It has become evident that the taxation of 
involves two distinct problems, relating respectively to 
growing forests and to native or 
virgin forests. (We shall divide our 
following discussion into two parts 


forests 


Two Distinct 
Problems 
accordingly. ) 
The idea of the former committee was to find a 
method of taxation that should take the place of all 
existing taxation upon forests. 
This meant practicaily to find 
an equitable substitute for the 
general property tax. It was recognized that theoreti- 
cally such a substitute might be either (1) an annual 
tax on the original capital value of the forest, what 
the foresters call the “expectation value,” which prac- 
tically amounts to the value of the bare land, or (2) a 
tax on the yield of forest products whenever obtained. 


In the first alternative the rate of the tax should be 
the prevailing rate of the property tax on weaith in 
general. The yield tax in order to impose a burden 
equivalent to the tax on other wealth, should be at a 
rate determined by dividing the prevailing rate of the 
property tax by the rate of interest. Thus, if the rate 
of interest were 5%, an annual tax on original capital 
value at 1% is equivalent to a yield tax of 20%. 


Recognizing the practical obstacles to both of these 
alternatives, the former committee proposed a com- 
promise involving an annual tax on the land at haif 
the rate of the prevailing property tax and a I0 per 
cent yield tax on forest products. This recognized the 
principle that a combination of the capital tax and the 
yield tax should impose the same total burden as wou'd 
result from either of these taxes alone; hence the 
rates recommended. 


The Taxation of 
Growing Forests 


(*Cf. Fairchild, “Suggestions for a Practical Plan of Forest Taxation,” 
Proceedings of the National Tax Association, Vol. VI, 1912.) 
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In the opinion of your Committee analysis of this 
p:an brings to light two features to which may be 
Defects of queen failure to gain more gen- 
eral acceptance. In the first place, 
Former Plan the yield tax under American forest 
conditions would necessarily be irregular as a revenue 
producer. In spite of practicable devices for correcting 
this irregularity which were suggested,* the public and 
the legislatures have been extremely cautious about ac- 
cepting any plan which even remotely threatened to 
introduce an element of uncertainty or irregularity into 
the local revenue system. This is undoubtedly the 
chief obstacle to the practical acceptance of the yield 
tax, 

The other feature which appears as an obstacle to the 
adoption of the former plan is this. The plan, as 
proposed, was a compromise between the annual land 
tax and the yieid tax. As such, it gave a reduced land 
tax, at half the rate paid by other property, to be made 
up later by the yieid tax. This was, at the start, a con- 
cession to the forest land owner. It could be granted 
only where there was reason to expect the future yield 
tax. It was essential to make careful provision to pre- 
vent resort to the law as a means of escaping taxation 
on agricultural or other non-forest land. 

The plan therefore involved complicated provisions 
seeking to restrict its application to true forest lands, 
limiting it to lands not exceeding a certain value, re- 
quiring that the lands be properly planted or otherwise 
stocked with suitable species of trees and that the 
young forests be properiy maintained. The special 
forest tax was optional, to come into force only after 
application by the owner and inspection and approval 
by the state forester and to terminate whenever the 
owner should desire to withdraw or the state forester 
should decide that the forest was not being properly 
maintained. All of this meant compticated procedure 
and red tape and has doubtless gone far to cool the in- 
terest of the forest owners in the plan. 

Of course any arrangement which involves a conces- 
sion in the way of reduced taxation must be safe- 
guarded in some such way 
; A as this, Some of the earlier 
For Growing Timber p:ans of forest tax reform 

Not Successful involved special favors to 


the forest owner in return for certain specified man- 
agement of his forest under a contract with the state. 
Forest owners have been very reluctant to bind them- 
selves by such contracts, and the laws containing this 
feature have everywhere failed to produce results. 
But even where there is no intention to give any ulti- 
mate favor to the forest owner, the presence of an in- 
itial concession requires some safeguard against abuse. 

Hence nearly every plan of forest taxation that has 
appeared in the past ten years has involved restrictions 
upon its application similar to those contained in the 
plan of the former committee. This is believed to 
have been the chief reason for the failure of all these 
pians to obtain more general acceptance. Your com- 


Tax Concessions 
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mittee believes it is of the utmost importance to devel- 
op a plan which shall be of universal application, which 
shall be compulsory and not optional, and which shall 
not be hedged about with the red tape of applications, 

inspections and official sanctions. 
This goal which seemed quite unattainable to those of 
us who were working on the problem ten years ago, 
has, we believe, been 


Recent Developments brought within our reach 


— me — by certain developments of 
0 ores SEER the past decade in the gen- 


eral field of taxation. Two things have happened. One 
has been the unexpectedly rapid disintegration of the 
general property tax with the corresponding rise of 
taxes upon incomes and earnings. The other is the 
development of new ideas, regarding the whole system 
of state and local taxation, under the inspiration and 
guidance of the Model Tax Committee of the National 
Tax Association. 

These developments have greatly simplified the prob- 
lem of forest taxation. The old general property tax 
was intolerable in its application to growing forests. 
The task was to find some substitute, assuming that 
the general property tax would long continue for other 
property in general. The one great achievement of our 
earlier efforts was to develop the idea of the yield tax. 
Yet, rather curiously, the practical outcome has been, 
not the adoption of a special yield tax for forests, but 
the remarkable spread of the income, earnings, or 
yields basis for taxation in general. While we have 
been struggling to secure the yield principle as a special 
concession to the forests, the general tax reform has 
caught up with us. 

The problem today is no jJonger to find a special 
method for taxing forests in lieu of all other taxation, 

. but to fit. the taxation 

The Yield or Income of forests into a gen- 


Principle the Right Basis...) tax system which 
is itself destined to rest more and more on the yield 
or income basis. For example, the Model Tax Com- 
mittee proposes a system of state and local taxation 
resting on three foundation stones: (1) the individual 
income tax, (2) The property tax, upon tangible prop- 
erty only, and (3) the business tax. The individual 
income tax would of course treat forest incomes like 
any other income. The forest owner can have no 
grievance here. So far as the peculiarities of his busi- 
ness are concerned this is the most favorable kind of 
tax for him. There is no special problem for us here. 
Likewise the business tax, where such a tax is in ef- 
fect, will rest upon the income or yield basis, the one 
best suited to the peculiarities of forest enterprise. 
Some special adaptations to the business of forestry 
may be desirable, but at any rate the yield principle is 
secure, 

The only problem remaining is to find a modification 
of the property tax which shall be suited to the peculi- 
arities of forest enterprise. * * * * 
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As has been pointed out, the annual tax on the land 
at the rate of the ordinary property tax is all the bur- 
den that can fairly be 
ptaced upon the grow- 
ing forest. To impose 
an additional yield tax 
is excessive. Those who have proposed this have ap- 
parently had the feeling that to grant entire exemptio1 
of growing timber without any compensation was too 
great a concession or else have had in mind the mature 
forests, which as we shall show must be called upon 
for more than the land tax. As regards growing for- 
ests there is no principle either to justify a yield tax 
or to measure its amount, if the land is already sub- 
ject to annual taxation like other property. Such an 
additional yield tax is justified only in consideration of 
a reduced rate of the land tax, as proposed by the 
Committee of 1913. 

When we were seeking a special forest tax in lieu 
of all other taxes, it was felt that the annual land tax 
at the regular rate, paid for many years in advance of 
an income from the forest, was a serious hardship. 
Now we are assuming that forests are to be subject 
to the individual income tax and the business tax, and 
we are seeking only an adaptation of the property tax. 
This is not the whole tax on forests but only a part 
of the system. The simple solution becomes practi- 
cable and not unduly burdensome; i. e., the annual tax 
on the land only at the regular rate of the property 
tax, with entire exemption of growing trees. No ad- 
ditional yield tax is required so far as the property 
tax is concerned. With such a tax, there remains no 
necessity for any optional feature, for applications or 
inspections, for contracts or official interference with 
the owner’s management of his forest. The law would 
apply to all lands and would simply have to provide 
that in assessing real estate no account should be taken 


Tax the Land Annually 
and the Timber When 
Cut or Mature 


of the value of growing trees. 

The yield tax would appear, not as an additional tax 
in lieu of the property tax, but in the place of the busi- 
. ness tax. The forestr 
Yield Tax. Takes Place business is fairly Red 

of Business Tax ple. It is doubtful if 
the complicated system that has been worked out for 
manufacturing and mercantile business is necessary or 
desirable for forests. The simple tax on the stumpage 
value of forest products corresponds fairly well to a 
tax on net income and would probably be the best 
means of applying the business tax principle to the 
forests. The rate of the yield tax should correspond 
to the rate of the business tax on other enterprises. 
Five per cent is suggested as a reasonable rate. where 
circumstances do not indicate the proper rate, 
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We summarize our plan for the taxation of grow- 
ing forests as follows: 
provide 
what 


f (1) The law shall 
’ 
sno _ criteria for determining 
qmmarize is “mature timber.” 


(2) All trees other than mature timber shal. be ex- 
empt from taxation, and in assessing land no account 
should be taken of the value of any trees except ma- 
ture timber. Forest lands shall be assessed no higher 
than similar bare lands in the neighborhood. 

(3) Atl forest products (with the exception of cer- 
tain small quantities taken by the owner or the tenant 
fot his own use) shal! be subject to a yield tax at a 
rate corresponding to the business tax on other busi- 
nesses. The rate would perhaps ordinarily be in the 
neighborhood of 5 per cent. The yield tax should be 
administered by state officers, and the proceeds dis- 
tributed to the town or counties. 

(4) It is assumed that if there is an individual in- 
come tax, forest incomes will be treated exactly like 
other incomes. 

(5)- Certain administrative problems will arise, par- 
ticularly in connection with the yie'd tax. Since this 
matter has been fu‘ly treated in previous reports and 
addresses, already referred to, the Committee regards 
further discussion unnecessary. No serious obstacle 
is to be anticipated. 

At two points this plan may require further defense. 
(1) The old general property tax was defective because 
(a) by taxing the total 
value of land and trees it 

Reasonable and imposed an excessive bur- 
Definite Taxation den upon the growing for- 


est and (b) it placed on the owner the inconvenient 
obtigation to pay annual taxes for years before any 
income was realized. The first of these defects is 
avoided by exempting the trees. The second remains, 
though greatly reduced. Under all the circumstances 
it is felt that this inconvenience must be accepted by 
the forest owner. In return he is guaranteed a reason- 
abie tax burden made up of a small and fairly certain 
annua! tax on his land and a yield tax at a definite rate. 

(2) The chief objection to the yield tax, as already 
stated, is the irreguiarity of the resulting revenue. 
: 3 This difficulty is present 
Irregularity of Public in the C sea ey plan. 
Revenue Less Marked It should be noted, how- 


ever, that the irregularity resulting from a moderate 
yie'd tax (in the neighborhood of 5 per cent) combined 
with a steady annual tax on the land is quite different 
frorh the result of an exciusive yield tax (at the rate 
of 20 per cent or thereabouts). If nevertheless this 
difficulty appears serious, there are ways by which it 
may be avoided. Six possible methods were suggested 
by the. Chairman in his address before the Sixth Con- 
ference in 1912. It is not necessary to rehearse them 
here. One of these suggested methods, involving ad- 


Plan Assures Owners 


vance annual payments by the owner to be later de- 
ducted with interest from the yield tax, has recently 
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been taken up and skilfully developed by Mr. Murphy 
of the Forest Service. The Committee believes that in 
most states the irregularity resulting from the yield tax 
as recommended wil! not be serious, whereas for any 
state which finds this a serious matter there are ade- 
quate remedies. 


Our discussion thus far has related to the growing 
forest only, with the purpose of devising a method of 
oe, en = which shall be equit- 

aang in able to all parties concerned and 

shall not be an obstacle to the 
reforestation of cut-over lands or the development of new 
forests. The mature forest presents quite another prob- 
lem. We are here dealing with a full-grown product. 
Two cases appear, depending primarily on whether the 
timber is actually marketable or not. By marketable 
timber we mean mature timber which is accessible and 
so located with respect to market and transportation 
facilities that its immediate marketing is possible. 
Whether it actually is being marketed depends upon the 
owner’s judgment as to the most favorable time. There 
is nothing in the theory of the property tax to affect ad- 
versely marketable mature timber. A property tax 
fairly drawn and administered with even-handed justice 
upon all owners of taxable property would give the owner 
of such mature timber no ground for complaint. Of 
course, the obvious rejoinder is that this ideally perfect 
pronerty tax exists only in the imagination. The real 
pronerty tax, as we know it, is badly drawn and more 
badly administered. Its application is unequal and 
unjust. If forests of marketable mature timber are 
taxed more heavily in proportion to their true value than 
other classes of wealth, the forest owners have a griev- 
ance, but it is in no way different from the grievance 
of any other property owner under similar treatment. 


On the other hand, when timber is so located that its 
present marketing is not possible, the situation is in 
theory similar to that 
of the growing forest. 
We have here a form 
of capital whose income is deferred to the more or less 
distant future. It is true that the timber is mature. 
But if other causes beyond the owner’s control defer its 
marketing, the result is the same. It is the fact of the 
necessarily deferred income, rather than the particular 
cause of that fact, which makes the annual tax on cap- 
ital value work injustice. * * * 


Tax Burdens on Virgin 
Stumpage Growing Heavier 


Careful investigation made ten to fifteen years ago, 
to which reference has been made, showed that on the 
whole forests had not, up to that time, been taxed ex- 
cessively. Probably they had on the whole been assessed 
more leniently than other classes of wealth. But it was 
pointed out at that time that the epoch of lenient taxa- 
tion was drawing to a close and that heavier and even 
excessive taxation might be expected in the near future. 
The past decade has fully justified this prophecy. Tax 
burdens in general have become enormously heavier, 
and there is plenty of evidence to show that, in the great 
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virgin timber states, at least, the burden has been in- 
creasing more rapidly on timber than on other wealth. 
The owners of large tracts of mature or virgin timber 
have reason to be alarmed. 

What makes the matter of public interest is this: 
The mature forests represent a national resource of vital 
Where Public importance to the wellbeing of the 

people. This store of wealth has 
Interest Enters been gradually built up by nature 
during many past years. Its utilization has for some 
time been proceeding more rapidly than its restoration 
by natural growth and plantation. The store is dimin- 
ishing and virtual exhaustion may be foreseen in the not 
distant future. It must be repeated that taxation is not 
the cause of this condition and that no change in tax 
methods will materially alter the situation. This is not 
primarily a tax problem. Taxation becomes a considera- 
tion in one way only. If through the faulty tdministration 
of the property tax mature timber is subjected to an 
excessive burden of taxes, the owner, already burdened 
with heavy carrying charges, may find himself forced 
to market timber before the economical time, suffering 
less himself and hastening unduly the depletion of the 
nation’s forest resources. 

Of course, by this same token, the forest owner would 
benefit and the exhaustion of the forests be perhaps 
retarded by special favors in the way of reduced taxes 
or entire tax exemption. But this is a program which 
your committee has refused to consider, standing firmly 
on its purpose to find a tax system which shall place on 
forest owners their fair burden of taxation, no more, but 
also no less, as compared with other tax payers. It is 
not believed that the public interest as a whole has any- 
thing to gain through the granting of special tax favors 
to this class of tax payers. 

On the other hand, the forest owner is entitled to 
fair treatment. He has the right to ask two things: 


. 1) that his total t 
Forest Owner Entitled (1) that his total tax 


> burden shall not be ex- 
To Fair Treatment cessive as compared 


with other tax payers and (2) that the amounts exacted 
from him shall not be arbitrary and uncertain. The lat- 
ter consideration is possibly even more important than 
the former. It is especially vital to the forest owner, 
whose income may be long deferred while interest and 
other expenses run steadily on. There is danger that the 
just taxation to which the forest owner is entitled may be 
denied him, either through the inherent defects of the 
property tax as applied to forests whose cutting is neces- 
sarily deferred, or through the assessment of market- 
able timber at values relatively higher than are placed 
upon other taxable wealth. 

The problem of taxing mature timber has not received 
the study which has been devoted to the taxation of 
growing forests, and the solution is not so obvious. The 
former committee (in 1913) made certain tentative recom- 
mendations, while admitting frankly that it was not pre- 
pared to say that its plan would fit the conditions in 


those states of the Pacific Coast, the south, and the ex- 
treme northeast where the most extensive areas of virgin 
forest are found and where the problem is most serious. 
The sub-committee of the National Conservation Con- 
gress also made suggestions, likewise somewhat tentative. 


In seeking a solution, your committee starts with 
these principles: (1) that mature timber should be taxed 


so far as possible, on 
Tax Forests on Even apne wit athe? 


Terms With Other Wealth vepuiin‘iel Seiasioiaie 


(2) if there is an individual income tax, it should relate 
to forest income the same as any other income; (3) where 
there is a special business tax, it should take the form of 
a yield tax for forest enterprise. These principles are the 
same as have been recommended for growing forests 
and their discussion in that section applies generally 
here; (4) the property tax as applied to marketable 
mature forests should be the equivalent of an annual tax 
upon the land and trees, assessed in the same ratio to 
true value as prevails for other taxable property in 
general, and at the same rates as are applied to other 
wealth ; (5) the property tax when applied to forests of 
mature timber which will not be marketable till some 
time in the future should take account of the fact of 
deferred income. 


It is the practical application of the last two principles 
which presents the difficult problem. As has been pointed 
out, the owner of marketable mature timber has no rea- 
son to complain if the property tax is applied to his 
forest on even terms with other kinds of property. But 
this is not enough for the owner of unmarketable mature 
timber. Yet the legal separation for taxation of these 
two classes of mature timber is probably impracticable. 
There would be too much of personal judgment involved, 
and disputes and unequal treatment would almost cer- 
tainly follow. What we must seek is an equitable method 
of applying the property tax or its equivalent to all 
mature forests. 

From the point of view of the forest owner, the most 
favorable solution would probably be the pure yield tax. 


, But the pure yield tax will 
Why the Pure Yield not do, for two reasons at 


b 
Tax Won't Work least: (1) the owner of mar- 


ketable mature timber, who chooses to hold it uncut for 
sale in the distant future or as a pleasure park or hunting 
ground, must not be permitted thus to postpone his tax 
contribution indefinitely or avoid it altogether; (2) the 
resulting irregularity of public revenue would be a seri- 
ous matter, especially in those localities where virgin 
timber composed a large part of the taxable wealth, 
these being the very communities where the problem of 
the taxation of mature timber is most acute. As has 
been observed heretofore in this report, there are ways 
of adjusting this irregularity of revenue, but nevertheless 
the public appears unwilling to take the chance. There 
are other serious difficulties, both theoretical and prac- 
tical. We are quite safe in concluding that the pure 
vield tax is not the solution, 
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The combination of an annual land tax and a yield 
tax meets about the same objection. The principal value 
of a mature forest is in the timber rather than the land. 
Introduction of the annual land tax, therefore, fails to 
meet the objections to the pure yield tax. At best it 
mitigates them slightly. 

Taking everything into consideration, your Committee 
is of the opinion that the only practicable solution of 
this problem is to seek to 
make the property tax as 
equitable and convenient as 
In particular every 


Property Tax Offers 
Best Solution for 


Mature Forests wat tee: 


effort should be made to insure a fair assessment of 
forest property, This means not only an accurate valu- 
ation. It requires also that the assessed value of forest 
property shall not bear a higher ratio to its true value 
than the prevailing ratio of assessed valuations to the 
true value of all taxable property. Assessment at the 
hands of a State officer or board would doubtless assure 
uniformity and certainty in the assessments. There is 
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always the danger, however, that such efficient assess- 
ment by arriving at the true value of forest property 
will unjustly burden such property as compared with 
other property not so efficiently assessed. Equality in 
taxation must be real equality, not merely formal. 

It is admitted that this solution is more favorable to 
the forest of marketable timber than to that which is 
for the present not marketable. But the committee has 
thus far been unable to discover a practicable means of 
reconciling this discrepancy. As a matter of fact the 
inequality would probably exist more in theory than in 
practice. It is hardly to be supposed that the assessors 
would take pains to raise the assessment of unmarketable 
timber each year to take account of the approach of the 
date of cutting, the possibility of this being what makes 
the property tax unjust to such forests. If the assessors 
seek honestly to value all mature forests on the same 
basis as other taxable wealth it is probable that little 
injustice will be done. If such treatment could be guar- 
anteed, the owners of mature timber would probably have 
little reason to complain. 





BUSINESS SEES TIMBER SHORTAGE 


EN years ago, I took no stock in this talk of a timber 

shortage,” said W. DuB. Brookings, Manager of the 
National Resources Production Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, in addressing a meet- 
ing of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation in Washington. “Today I can see the clouds gath- 
ering on the horizon. We are using timber much faster 
than it grows. Substitutes may lower the per capita con- 
sumption, but the total consumption for the nation will 
not decrease. And what is important to note is that low 
per capita consumption results from high prices and in- 
ability to get lumber, and not as is generally believed, 
from preference for substitutes. Norway and Sweden, 
lumber countries, use as much lumber per capita as the 
United States. Italy and Spain wou'd use as much also 
if they could get it at a reasonable price. 

“The United States has had the cheapest lumber in the 
world and the free use of our forests has been a factor 
in our unparalleled economic growth—but was it wise to 
have permitted the great supplies near our eastern and 
middie western industrial centers to become exhausted ? 
Picture those magnificent 12-foot fir trees of Oregon and 
Washington being cut into one-by-four and two-by-four 
and brought through the canal for use on the Atlantic 
Coast, while almost at our doors, are the Southern States, 
the greatest hothouse for growing timber in the world, 
with millions of acres suitable only for growing timber, 
lying idle. 

“Have these changes been of benefit to the lumber man- 
ufacturers and distributors, taking an average over a 
period of years and considering these industries as per- 
manent factors in American business life? It has kept 
the manufacturers on the move, and brought many prob- 
lems to the wholesaler. The longer the freight haul 
the higher the cost of freight; the higher the price the 
greater the investment in doing business; the higher the 





price to the consumer the quicker he turns to substitutes. 
The increase in freight charges on lumber over former 
yeais for the city of Chicago alone is said to be $22,000,- 
000, a basis for judging the total burden on the country 
as a whole for not having timber supplies growing near- 
er the great industrial centers. 

“Lumbermen may differ as to how to insure a steady 
and ample supply of timber but they agree that the mil- 
lions of acres of former timber lands unsuitable for agri- 
culture, now lying idle in every state that has ever pro- 
duced timber in large amounts, should in some way be 
put to work.” 











Photograph by U. S. Forest Service. 
THE ECONOMY OF WOOD PRESERVATION 


The broken post above was weakened by decay to the point of 
failure after one year’s service in the mine. It was sound 
when installed, but was not treated with a preservative. The 
post next to it, which was treated with a preservative and 
placed at the same time, remains sound and uninfected by 
decay. Two other untreated timbers in the foreground show 
fungus attack. 

















TREE FELLING AS A SPORT 


By W. Gilman Thompson, M. D. 


FORM of labor which from the stone age to the 
present time has attracted many of the world’s 
great men surely possesses something more than mere 
drudgery, such as the compelling of interest, of obser- 
vation and skill. All this and more is to be found in tree 
felling, which, regarded as a sport, has much analogy 
with golf. The swing of the ax and the swing of the 
club call into play similar muscles; one must plan care- 
fully the direction of the stroke and keep the eye un- 
varyingly upon the objective point of the blow, or it is 
easy to “slice” in the one case the ball, in the other the 
toes! A firm stand upon good footing, a straight knee 
and a full swing are equally essential. The direction of 
the drive must be carefully planned, for the tree, like 
the ball, which does not lie where it should best be 
placed, may involve much vain effort in extricating it. 
“If the tree falleth toward the south or toward the 
north, in the place where the tree falleth there shall it be.” 
(Ecclesiastes II.3.) 
But as there are analogies there are differences and 
the chief divergence between these sports lies in the im- 
portant: fact that in the case of the tree, once having hit 


the blooming thing it is still there and one does not have 
to hunt over a ten-acre lot to find it. 

Probably no single stroke of the ax ever resulted in 
such lasting fame, as in the storied case of George Wash- 
ington and his cherry tree. Certainly no such contro- 
versy has arisen over the efforts of other “regular 
fellers.” Did the youthful George merely wish to try a 
new ax, or did he wish easier access to the cherries? 
Was it the ethical question involved when he exclaimed, 
“I cannot tell a lie, father,” meaning that he had already 
gone the limit in this direction? And where was he 
going so suddenly when he “took a hack at the tree?” 

These and similar controversial matters have puzzled 
youthful Americans for so many generations that it 
would seem futile to attempt to solve them now. Let us 
rather look upon the bright side of the picture, that of a 
boy acquiring at an early age a taste for an exercise 
which is healthful, entertaining and productive, which 
begets skill, determination and vigor and which, from 
its effect upon the development of his character, doubt- 
less contributed in no small measure to the greatness of 
the man. The fact that after all it was a phantom cherry 
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tree, rooted only in the mind of the historian, should not 
be permitted to detract from the usefulness of so valuabie 
a legend for mankind. 

As a sport, tree felling presents every gradation, for 
the beginner may choose a sapling and work up to 
trees of the largest growth, and he may, as he acquires 
the true art of the game, select trees of increasing hard- 
ness, until the experienced chopper can almost tell with 
his eyes closed upon what manner of wood his ax strikes. 
Into the basswood, for instance, the blade sinks as read- 
ily almost as a knife into a hardened cheese, and the 
broad-leaved poplar is al- 
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The wood is more fragrant in the summer and no small 
part of the pleasure of the sport is in developing the 
resinous, aromatic odors of such trees as freshly cut pine 
or cedar or the fragrance of the chips from birch and 
other trees. The color, too, of the fresh chips presents 
great variety, from the almost pure white of the bass- 
wood and faint yellow white of the canoe birch through 
the brown shades of chestnut and oak to the red of the 
cedar and fascinating shades of green and orange in a 

giant sumac. 
The tree sportsman learns to be as critical of his axes 
as the golfer of his clubs, 





most as soft. But let the 
novice beware of the iron- 
wood and yellow birch, 
and stand well from under, 
for a glancing blow may 
easily recoil upon the chop- 
per. There is interest, too, 
in making progress with 
the size of the chips and 
keeping the advancing cut 
smooth and even. What 
a pleasure it is to watch 
the experienced woodsmen 
attack a large chestnut 
with unerring precision, 
sending chips six or eight 
inches long flying many 
feet off from the stem. Not 
a stroke of the ringing 
blows is wasted and the 
incision is kept as clean as 
if made by a saw, until the 
giant begins to quiver, then 
to sway, and with gather- 
ing momentum finally goes 
down between its fellows, 
cracking and crashing un- 
til it strikes the earth with 
a mighty thud, the butt 
bounding up again in finai 
protest at its fate. To do 
this gives one an exciting 
sense of power and achieve- 
ment well worth the energy 
which it costs. 

Most of the professional 
or commercial tree felling is done in winter when the 
felling of the tree is not hampered by leaves; the wood 
is dry and hard, being free from sap, and the covering of 
snow makes it easier to haul out the timber. But for 
the amateur sportsman vacation time is usually in mid- 
summer when the flow of sap makes conditions quite 
different and more skill is required to prevent the leafy 
branches from becoming entangled and preventing a 
clear fall. In thickly studded growths a dislodged but 
still standing tall tree may have to be recut part way 
along the butt, a process often difficult and hazardous. 


PRESIDENT HARDING 





for a poor selection of im- 
plements readily spoils the 
game and dullness or 
breaking may be a source 
of real danger. The weight 
and balance of the haft, 
and the length, curve and 
tension of the handle must 
all be carefully considered 
to yield the best results. 
Where may the amateur 
obtain the trees for his 
sport? In a true arcadia of 
course everyone’ should 
have his own “back wood 
lot” where he can enjoy 
the pride of cutting his 
own trees and doing as he 
will with them. But any 
farmer will readily grant 
the privilege to an enthu- 
siast of cutting in his woods 
under direction. He is al- 
ways glad of more firewood 
and every wood lot can be 
benefitted by “improve- 
ment cuttings,” to use the 
forester’s term. There are 
always dead trees to be re- 
moved, and always crooked 
or deformed trees, or trees 
which are crowding others 
and interfering with their 
growth, and it decidedly 
enhances the value of the 
property to have them cut 
down. It would be an interesting experiment to have 
the members of a golf club adjourn en toutes some fine 
Sunday morning into a nearby wood lot and measure the 
equivalent of the strokes for 36 holes as applied to pro- 
ducing cordwood! The caddies could be released for 
Sunday School and the woods would re-echo with “fore” 
as a warning to get out from under when the trees fell! 
Although somewhat different vocabulary otherwise would 
be required, prowess might still be the subject of boast- 
ing and the results in exercise would be quite similar in 
forest and in fair green. Thirty-six well directed 
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strokes of the ax may fell a fair-sized tree, so even Bogie 
might have several trees to his score! 

One of the earliest references in literature to the eth- 
ical lessons to be derived from skillful tree felling occurs 
in the recital of one of Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams. “In 
the visions of mine head upon my bed,” quoth he, it was 
commanded “to hew down the tree and cut off his 
branches, shake off his leaves, and scatter his fruit; let 
away under it and the fowls 
Nevertheless leave the stump of his 


the beasts get from 
from his branches. 
roots in the earth, even with a band of iron and brass.” 
Which Daniel interpreted, as whereas it was “command- 
ed to leave the stump of the tree roots, thy Kingdom 
shall be sure unto thee, after that thou shalt have known 
that the heavens do rule.” (Daniel IV. 10-26.) 

This may be sound theological doctrine but it exhibits 
a meagre knowledge of forestry. Job fell into a similar 
error when he said: “For there is hope of a tree if it be 
cut down that it will sprout again and that the tender 
branch thereof will not cease.” (Job XIV. 7.) In the 
limited flora of Palestine this may apply to the olive and 
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the fig tree, although it certainly does not to the cedar. 
In our forests are many hardwood trees like the bass- 
wood and oak, which it is true, send up vigorous sprouts 
when the parent stem has been cut away, but they usu- 
ally do not thrive long and practically never reproduce 
trees of any symmetry or value. The sprouts are vigot- 
ous because they already possess an extensive root sys- 
tem, but the processes of decay soon enter thé unpro- 
tected surface of the stump (not bound with “bands of 
iron and brass,”’) travel down into the earth and work 
up into the stems of the ground shoots or “sprouts.” 
Apparent exceptions are found in the willow and chest- 
nut, but the willow is so hardy that it appears to thrive 
on abuse, and sprouts may reach a height of 30 or 40 
feet, springing from old trunks which are so split and de- 
cayed that wide holes let the daylight pass through them. 
But the sprouts are never so strong as the parent tree. 
The chestnut is perhaps the most vigorous sprouter of 
all, particularly in its dying effort to resist the fungus 
which so lately has proved its mortal enemy. New Eng- 
land forests, until saiaaiel were full of tall chestnut 
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GLADSTONE, ENDGLAND’S GREAT had i re WITH HIS FAMILY AT HAWARDEN, ENGLAND, ENGAGED 
HIS FAVORITE EXERCISE. 
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sprouts, in groups of three or four or more, springing 
from the roots of an old stump, cut perhaps in making a 
clearing, forty years before. They look like excellent 
telephone poles, but when cut it is found that their stems 
often are hollow with decay to a height of eight or ten 
feet above the ground. All this has a lesson for those 
who for sentimental reasons would preserve the stump of 
a favorite tree in the front yard or upon the lawn, camou- 
flaging the sordidness of its decay with woodbine or 
trumpet creeper. Such a stump will never thrive again 
and with due respect to Job, “the tender branch thereof” 
will “cease.” More than that, it harbors many varieties 
of fungi and pestiferous insects which latter are a menace 
to other vegetation, although the species of fungi of 
dead trees do not attack the living. It follows that in 
scientific tree felling it is not necessary to consider the 
stump provided it is cut near enough to the ground to 
prevent waste of wood. 

Horace Greeley must have acquired his fondness for 
wielding the ax in the five years which he spent as a 
youth working upon his father’s farm at Westhaven, Ver- 
mont, and that he continued it in advanced life as a 





HORACE GREELEY AS A TREE CHOPPER 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT MAKING THE CHIPS FLY 


means of exercise and recreation is attested by the picture 
which represents him in shirt sleeves with a large ax 
over his shoulder ready to cope with any giant of the 
forest. His biographer states that much of his early 
reading was done by the light of pine knots after the 
day’s farm work was done, and he doubtless contributed 
to their cutting. 

It is only fair to state that tree felling, like the sport 
of boxing, may at times be used as an appeal to the basei 
passions of mankind. Thus the former Kaiser is re- 
ported to have turned to it as a vent for his emotions 
at a time of life when checkers or backgammon might 
seem more alluring. There is, however, no fixed age 
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limit to the sport of tree cutting, covering as it does, the 
seven ages of man, from the youth of Washington to the 
old age of Gladstone. may picture the whilom 
Kaiser going forth with eager strides, battle-ax in hand, 
to slay the oncoming cohorts of the Allies as represented 
to his distorted mind by the serried ranks of the Dutch 
beeches, he being arrayed erewhile in the majesty of 
Dutch breeches, “strafs” and “strafs” one 
may almost hear him mutter between clenched teeth, 
‘take that and that and THAT,” very much as one might 
chastise a most obstreperous boy in the woodshed! 

But it is a poor tree that does not grow both ways and 
in Jonathan’s parable, (Judges IX, 8), we read: “The 
trees went forth on a time to annoint a King over 
them.” One after.another, however, all declined as being 
otherwise more usefully employed in growing roots and 


One 


and as he 


9 


branches and so they finally 
were reduced to electing a 
bramble! 

A fondness for the sport 
of tree felling 
naturally to an interest in 
forestry and to observa- 
tion of the habits, 
and varieties of individual 


leads one 


forms 


trees, their rate of growth, 
their relations to each other 


in their struggle upward 
to the light and air in 


densely covered areas, and 
further to their economic 
value and the specializa- 


tion in the uses of the 
different kinds of 
wood. 


Each species of tree in 
addition to general 
such as those of firewood, 
boarding, etc., 
several special 
which it is peculiarly fitted. 
These oftentimes are sug- 
gested on cutting down the 
tree through 
relative hardness, its graining, mode and degree of split- 
ting, etc. Thus the chestnut is selected for the frame- 
work of pianos and coffins to be veneered afterward with 
other woods which take a better polish. The willow is 
used in manufacturing black powder and artificial legs, 


uses 


has one or 
uses. for 


noting its 
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the poplar for fruit boxes, spools, etc. Moreover, each 
tree is its own biographer, and the cross section of even 
a long-time cut and decaying stump presents an open 
page to one who has learned to read it. From the bark 
and grain of the wood is to be told the species and from 
the number of concentric rings the age, for the growing 
tree must form a new ring each year. More than this, 
the thickness of the rings varies with the seasonal con- 
ditions of light, air currents and moisture, so that under 
exceptionally favorable conditions the rings may be two 
or three times the average width. In illustration of this 
is the following incident: One day while crossing a re- 
cent clearing in a New England forest I noticed an ex- 
ceptionally large stump cut quite close to the ground. 
Its bark and graining, porosity, etc., showed it to be 
the remains of a giant tulip tree with 119 rings, indi- 
cating an unusual age for a 
forest tree of that species 
in that locality. But count- 
ing back thirty rings from 
the margin was one which 
was more than double the 
width of the others. This 
meant that in some manner 
in that year the tree had 
had access to more than 
its usual share of light, air 
currents and moisture, and 
it was easy to guess that 
30 years before the lot had 
previously been cut over. 
Coming down the moun- 
tainside I met the son of 
the old man that orig- 
inally owned the forest. 


“Jim,” said I, “when was 
that lot cleared?” “Oh, a 
couple of years ago.” 


“Anyone could see that,” I 
said, “but when _ before 
then?” for, like almost all 
New England forests, it 
had been cut over several 
times. At first he could 
not recall, but suddenly he 
year my father bought the farm 
and the first thing he did was to clear that lot.” 
“But when was that?” “Thirty years ago.” And thus 
came the proof that the old giant had written its biog- 
raphy correctly. 


said “it was the 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


The American Forestry Association has moved from 1214 Sixteenth Street to 914 Fourteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C., from which office all business will be transacted. 
Members of the Association are ae to visit the new headquarters of their Association. 

















LARCH IN MAINE THREATENED BY INSECT DEPREDATION 


By H. B. Peirson 


is likely to prove serious or not. 
There is apparently but one generation of the insect 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been called to the 

browning of the larch or tamarack in eastern Maine. 

In many localities large stands of larch appeared as if a 

fire had swept through, whereas a few weeks previous 

they had been green. In places where the larch occurs 

in large stands, making up a high percentage of the 
forest, whole hill-sides and valleys looked brown. 

The first thought was that the larch sawfly was again 
sweeping over the state. This insect destroyed practi- 
cally all of the larch in the state in 1882 and has nearly 
made the larch tree extinct in some of the Eastern states. 
Within the last few years, however, large quantities of 
larch have again begun to seed in on old pastures. The 
larch is an extremely valuable tree, the wood being 
very durable, so that it is used for the upper knees of 
small vessels, telegraph poles, fence posts, and railroad 
ties, besides being used in cabinet work and for interior 
finishing. 

Examination of the stands of larch have shown that 
the trees are being attacked by a comparatively new 
insect to this region. It is known as the “Larch Case 
Bearer” and is very common throughout Europe where 
it is a serious pest. It was first recorded in this country 
in 1886 where it had probably been brought on European 
Larch, a tree that is quite widely planted in the North- 
eastern United States. At this time it caused consider- 
able injury to a thirty-year-old stand of larch in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. It has been known for a good 
many years at the Arnold Arboretum in Boston, and 
has also been observed in Albany, New York. At no 
time, however, was it found in sufficient numbers to 
cause any grave apprehension, as it apparently did not 
multiply rapidly. At the present time very little is 
kniown as to the flife history of the insect and observa- 
tions are now being carried on by the Maine Forestry 
Department in an effort to determine whether the insect 


a year. The delicate gray moths started to emerge 
from the small cigar-shaped cocoons about June twen- 
tieth. The moths, which are only about three-sixteenths 
of an inch in length, lay their eggs on the new needles 
and the young larvae hatching out immediately begin 
to tunnel or mine within the needle, causing it to turn 
yellow and then brown, starting from the tips. When 
very numerous, practically all of the needles on a tree 
may be injured and in many cases destroyed, as in the 
present outbreak. As soon as the mine is long enough 
to form a case, a portion of the needle is cut off and the 
larvae proceeds with this protection to another leaf. 
When attacking a needle the larvae first cuts a circular 
hole through which its head and later its body may ex- 
tend for feeding purposes. The case, which at first is 
whitish, gradually becomes gray with age, and is lined 
by the larvae with silk upon the approach of cold 
weather, when the larva, carrying its case, retires to a 
sheltered place on the branches or beneath bark and 
lichens. It becomes active early in the spring and con- 
tinues feeding. Owing to the fact that nearly all of 
the feeding is done within the leaf, it will probably 
prove a difficult insect to check. There is at present 
every indication that considerable damage may be done 
to the larch, for the insect is becoming extremely nu- 
merous. 

Our native larch, known scientifically as Larix laricina, 
is called by a large number of common or local names. 
In Maine it is commonly referred to as Hackmatack or 
frequently as Juniper, but this name is very misleading 
as two real species of Juniper occur in this state. West 
of Vermont it is most frequently called Tamarack, 
so that both this name and larch are recognized as the 
proper names for the species. 





Big Buffalo Bull Goes to Uruguay 


—— is unhappy! 
He is to be deported, thrust from the land of his 


birth, torn from his wives and children and doomed to 
live in exile for the rest of his days. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has decreed that 
he must go; the Forest Service has arranged his trans- 
ports and Biso is inconsolable. 

Biso is the buffalo bull that for fifteen years has 
been the admiration of visitors to the Wichita National 
Forest and Game Refuge in Oklahoma, The city of 


Montevideo, Uruguay, has asked that its zoological 
garden be supplied with an American bison and the 
Forest Service men who have charge of the buffalo on 
the Wichita say that Biso wil! be an excellent represen- 
tative of. this typical North American species whose _ 





once mighty herds roamed the great plains from Mex- 
ico to northern Canada. 

In 1907 fifteen bison were “planted” in the Wichita 
National Forest and have since increased to over 150 
head. This herd promises to maintain the type and 
stamina of the original bison, since the animals are kept 
at all times under natural conditions. They subsist en- 
tirely on wild grasses and live within so large an in- 
closure that they are under practically no restraint. 
So Biso has been well content and is reluctant to 
leave. Yet many of the younger buffalo bulls are cast- 
ing envious glances at the old fellow. It would be very 
pleasant, they think, to doze idly beneath a palm tree 
and be served with fresh cut grasses or have their 
wrinkled noses patted by some dark haired senorita. 

But Biso has his doubts, 











EDITORIAL 


A NOTABLE REPORT ON FOREST TAXATION 


OREST taxation is rated by many second to forest 
fire as a deterring hazard to the enterprise of grow- 
ing timber. The present state of our tax laws relating to 
forests is indeed a sad commentary upon American prog- 
ress during the past two and a half decades. Failure 
of our state legislatures to recognize that tax laws, as 
now generally drawn, tend to tax our remaining forests 
out of existence and to prevent private individuals 
from growing new forests, stands today as one of the 
foremost obstacles to the private practice of forestry in 
this country. 

Because the subject is of such vital importance, Amer- 
ican Forestry prints in this issue the report of the Com- 
mittee on Forest Taxation of the National Tax Associa- 
tion, which was read by Fred R. Fairchild, Professor of 
Political Economy, Yale University, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association in Minneapolis on September 19. 
The report was prepared by Professor Fairchild, Chair- 
man of the Committee, after consultation with other 
members of the Committee. It unquestionably is one of 
the most important contributions to the cause of forest 
taxation in this country yet to appear and will be read 
with great interest and profit by all interested in the 
subjects of forestry, lumbering and taxation. 

In the opening pages, the report reviews briefly some 
of the earlier efforts at forest tax reform and points out 
the reasons why so little progress has resulted from the 
movements. Out of the experience of the past and the 
progress of taxation in general, the Committee views 
forest taxation today as involving two distinct problems, 
one relating to young, growing forests and the other to 
virgin or mature forests. Under the plan proposed for 
growing forests, by which is meant immature trees, all 
forest growth, excepting that which had reached ma- 
turity under the criteria of the law, would be exempt 
from taxation. 

The land on which the young forest is growing, 
however, would be assessed—no account being taken of 
any forest growth other than mature timber—and 
taxed annually on a parity with similar bare lands in 
the neighborhood. The tax upon the growing timber 
would come whenever any forest products are har- 
vested, or in the event there is no cutting, when the 
timber reaches a growth which places it in the class 
of mature timber. All timber cut before maturity, 
excepting small amounts taken by the owner or tenant 
for his own use, would be subject to a yield tax at a 
rate corresponding to the business tax on other busi- 
nesses. The Committee suggests a rate in the neigh- 
borhood of five per cent, the tax to be administered by 
state officials and distributed to the towns or counties. 

But should there be no cutting prior to the time 
when the young forests reach the mature class, it be- 
comes automatically taxable property under the law 
proposed for mature timber. For mature timber. 


the Committee recommends the general property tax, 
based on principles that 

(1) Mature timber should be taxed as nearly 
as possible on equal terms with other wealth and 
business, 

(2) The individual income tax, where it exists, 
should apply to forest income the same as other 
incomes, 

(3) Where there is a special business tax it 
should take the form of a yield tax in the case of 
forests, 

(4) The property tax as applied to marketable 
mature forests should be the equivalent of an 
annual tax upon the land and trees, assessed in 
the same ratio to true value as prevails for other 
taxable property and at the same rates, and 

(5) Where the mature forest is inaccessible and 
therefore not marketable until some time in the 
future, the property tax should take that fact 
into account. 

“Taking everything into consideration,” the report 
concludes, “your Committee is of the opinion that the 
only practicable solution of this problem is to seek to 
make the property tax as equitable and convenient as 
may be. In particular, every effort should be, made 
to insure a fair assessment of forest property.” That 
the Committee did not think it feasible to distinguish 
between marketable and unmarketable mature timber, 
we believe, was a wise conclusion. To attempt such a 
distinction would at once establish a danger line of con- 
troversy and abuse. The property tax applied to un- 
marketable tracts, if fairly done, will naturally meet 
the idea of deferred income by a lower stumpage valu- 
ation. 

The Committee’s plan does not fully meet all the 
difficult and entangling features of the forest tax situ- 
ation. Such a plan would be too refined to work under 
present conditions of American taxation. In the recog- 
nition of that fact, the Committee rendered its greatest 
service. It has brought forth a plan which is sane, 
practicable and simple, and which at the same time 
strikes the great need in forest taxation, namely, as- 
suring the owner of young growing forests a fair, 
definite and reasonable method of taxation. 

Possibly the main criticism of the plan will be on 
the grounds that, involving as it does the income tax 
feature, it will not be applicable in a great majority of 
the states without first obtaining the necessary consti- 
tutional amendments. But as forest depletion advances 
and the public becomes more enlightened on and more 
insistent for forest legislation, that obstacle will con- 
stantly become of less and less moment. And with the 
way cleared, the Committee’s plan fits in easily with 
the going scheme of taxation, is uniformly compulsory 
and is free of red tape and intricate features, 
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URING 1921 over five muilion people visited the 

National Forests. Year by year the number has 
been increasing. ‘lhere is a reason. ‘The National 
Forests of the west embrace a large proportion of the 
best remaining game and fishing grounds of the nation. 
Within their boundaries are some of the highest peaks, 
a majority of the glaciers and soine of the highest wa- 
terfalis of the country. By the construction of roads 
and trails, the establishment of delightful camp sites 
on wooded mountain streams and the opening up of 
summer home areas, the United States Forest Service 
is making these attractions readily accessible. 

The National Forests are the greatest pleasure 
grounds of the American people and to them the 
American people are coming more and more to seek 
that invigorating recreation which is now considered 
a necessity of modern life. And the public is not alone 
in coming to regard these National Forests as a great 
recreational asset to be seen, used and enjoyed. The 
great railroad systems of the country are slowly awak- 
ening to the fact that these great areas of wonderful 
forests and majestic mountains are growing feeders 
to their permanent prosperity. 

Covering most of the important mountain ranges of 
the west, these Forests with their 156 million acres, 
contain scenic resources alone which make them an im- 
mense asset to the great transcontinental railroad. sys- 
tems of the United States. The newer Nationai Forests 
of thé northeast and the southern Appalachian range 
will in time become as great an asset to the railroads 
of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Within the nineteen National Parks are the superla- 
tively grand and stupendous effects of Nature, and 
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while they will always remain objectives for the trav- 
eler and the tourist, the National Forests—in no sense 
the rivals of the Parks—because of their greater num- 
ber, wider extent, and accessibility, will always attract 
a much larger number of visitors. From a recreation 
standpoint the National Forests should supplement the 
National Parks, each attracting visitors to the other, 
each helping the American to a fuller appreciation of 
what life in the outdoors can mean and what America 
has to offer in scenic beauty and grandeur. 

Most of the transcontinental lines cross or touch 
many of the National Forests. Some day the railroad 
literature, voluminous and for the most part well plan- 
ned and most attractive, will play up the beauty spots, 
the free camp grounds, the summer home sites, the 
mountain peaks and other summer delights of the Na- 
tional Forests, for the good reason that it will be good 
business to do this. Good roads, automobiles and an 
increasing number of camp grounds, both municipal and 
forest, make this necessary on the part of the railroads. 

Already several of the Pacific Coast lines are begin- 
ning to do this. One road has issued a special hunt- 
ing, camping and fishing guide for a group of National 
Forests in Oregon. An edition of ten thousand copies 
was published in the spring of 1922; this was soon ex- 
hausted, and a second edition of ten thousands copies 
was issued within three months, which shows that the 
public wants to know more about recreational delights 
of ithe National Forests, from first hand contact. Gen- 
eral passenger agents and publicity experts of the rail- 
roads would do well to consider the National Forests 
and what they offer. 


THE DAWN OF THE APPALACHIANS 


MOTOR road was recently completed to the top 

of Mount Mitchell, the highest point in eastern 
America. This road opened up to tourists an alpine 
climate, a vegetation strongly suggestive of Canada, a 
magnificent distant view over chain after chain of hazy 
mountains—and alas, as desolate a waste of destroyed 
forest as can be found anywhere in the East. Slopes, 
on which there remain only the gray wrecks of dense 
spruce and fir forest, disfigure the nearer view from the 
peak, a veritable blot on the escutcheon. Tentative re- 
sults of studies now being conducted by the Appala- 
chian Forest Experiment Station indicate that the only 
effective way to restore these forests is by planting—a 
slow and time-consuming process. 

Unless conservative methods are soon introduced, 
what is true of Mount Mitchell will be true of mile after 
mile of spruce covered ridges at high altitudes through- 
out the Southern Appalachians ; and these, as the sources 
of its waterpower and the crown of its mountain beauty, 
are figuratively as well as literally, among the highest 
assets of the South. 

In many respects—potential waterpower, scenery, 
recreational facilities, timber producing capacity, and 


incidental values—the Southern Appalachians may with- 
out too much exaggeration, be compared with Switzer- 
land or Italy. The mountain resources stand in much 
the same relation to the industrial prosperity, but in 
the Appalachians the development of these resources 
still lies largely in the future. As in the older countries, 
forestry will be an underlying essential of all these lines 
of development, To reclothe cut-over, burned, and un- 
sightly slopes with a cover of thrifty timber is a pre- 
requisite not only of continuous timber production but 
also of scenic improvement, waterpower conservation, 
and in fact all the uses to which forest lands are put. 
One of the greatest industries of the Southern Appa- 
lachians—a steadily growing one—is the tourist industry. 
As rapidly as the by-ways and secluded places of the 
mountains are made accessible to tourist traffic, exam- 
ples of the need of forestry are increasing both in num- 
ber and variety. Another first line industry is lumber 
production. A third great group is comprised of thc 
industries which will develop around waterpower. A 
three-fold requirement is hereby placed upon forestry. 
The duty and the opportunity of meeting this demand 
rest with the public. The federal government, through 
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the Forest Service, and the States, through their for- 
estry departments, are trying as best they can to meet 
the situation, but the available resources are only a drop 
in the bucket compared with what they must be to pre- 
serve the forests, with their three-fold values, and to 
start the bare and denuded slopes on the road to 
recovery. 

To keep pace with the requirements which are being 
placed upon it, the Southern Appalachian region must 
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undergo a deep-seated development along diverse and 
important lines. Unless all signs fail, this many-sided 
development is to be a thing of the near future, Under- 
lying it and fundamental to the success of the whole 
scheme is the practice of forestry. Attempting to meet 
impending opportunities for permanent growth and 
development, without recognition of this fact, will be 
as expensive and shortsighted as trying to .build a 
great dam on a leaky foundation. 








be called the “Lake States Number.” 
tifully illustrated articles: 


by Henry C. Campbell 


by D. Lange 


(State Forester of Minnesota) 


would like a copy sent. 





Important Announcement 


The next issue of AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE (December, 1922) will 
Among others it will include the following beau- 


A PICTURE THAT WALKED by Harold Titus 


(Author of “Timber’—the most widely read novel on conservation) 


HENRY FORD’S FOREST by Ovid M. Butler 


(Forester of the American Forestry Association) 


MICHIGAN’S FIGHT FOR FORESTS by P. S. Lovejoy 


(Nationally known author of forest and woodland articles) 
THE ROAD TO WISCONSIN’S GREATER OUTDOORS 
(Assistant Editor of the Milwaukee Journal) 
THE FOREST WHERE THE MISSISSIPPI BEGINS 
(Author of “The Lure of the Mississippi”) 


IMPORTING REINDEER TO MICHIGAN by Albert Stoll 


(Popular writer and Secretary Michigan Conservation Commission) 


A BIT OF OLD WISCONSIN by Judge Asa K. Owen 


(President Northern Lakes Park Association) 


THE FIRE CALL OF THE NORTH WOODS by William T. Cox 


Governors of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota in personal statements 
on forestry in their States 


Several Other Splendid Articles 


DON’T MISS THIS ISSUE. Send us a list of your friends to whom you 
Extra copies 40c postpaid. 
ship in the American Forestry Association, including Magazine, $4.00 a year. 


American Forestry 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Largest Tirculation and Most Widely Quoted Magazine 
on Forestry, Wood Uses, Lumber and Trees in the World) 


Subscribing member- 





























FERNOW HALL 


By Ralph S. Hosmer 


Professor of Forestry, Cornell University 


O everyone interested in forestry in America the 

honor recently conferred on Dr. Bernhard E. Fer- 
now by the trustees of Cornell University will seem a 
fitting recognition of real and substantial accomplish- 
ment. 

On the afternoon of October 5, 1922, there was un- 
veiled at Ithaca, New York, over the entrance of the 
Forestry Building on the Cornell University campus, 
a tablet bearing the words “FERNOW HALL.” The 
naming in Dr. Fernow’s honor of the building where 
is taught the subject that he organized for instruction 
in this country was authorized by the trustees of Cornell 
University on June 20, 1922. The unveiling of the tab- 
let on October 5 was marked by addresses by Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, president of Cornell University, Dean 
A. R. Mann, of the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, and Professor Ralph S. Hosmer, head of the De- 
partment of Forestry. 

By an interesting coincidence two of Dr. Fernow’s 
sons are now connected with Cornell, one as an instruc- 
tor in the College of Engineering, Mr, B. E. Fernow, 
Jr.; the other as a graduate student in Plant Pathology. 
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CORNELL HONORS DISTINGUISHED FORESTER 


Entrance to the Forestry Building at Cornell University dedi- 
cated to Dr. B. E. Fernow. 


To the latter, Mr. Karl H. Fernow, fell the pleasant duty 
of pulling the cord that raised the flag covering the 
tablet bearing his father’s name. 

The building hereafter to be called FERNOW HALL 
was erected through a special appropriation made by 
the legislature of the State of New York in 1911. It 
was dedicated in May, 1914, and since then has been the 
home of the Department of Forestry of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell University. 

It seems peculiarly appropriate that Cornell Univer- 
sity should thus honor Dr. Fernow, for it was at this 
institution that there was established under his direction, 
in 1898, the first school of forestry on the American 
continent, the old New York State College of Forestry 
at Cornell University. Although suspended in 1903 as 
the result of an unfortunate controversy that arose in 
connection with the college forest in the Adirondacks, 
the old New York State College of Forestry has a 
notable record. There was never the least criticism of 
the instruction given at the college. On the contrary, 
the best evidence of the value of the work that Dr. Fer- 
now did in organizing a professional forestry curricu- 
lum is to be found in the fact that the general program 
of study that he established at Cornell has become the 
basis for the standardized curriculum of instruction in 
forestry that is now followed by all the leading forest 
schools in the United States. 

In this connection it may be interesting to note that 
of the seventeen men who were graduated from the old 
New York State College of Forestry and received from 
Cornell University the degree of Forest Engineer, the 
fourteen now living are all actively engaged in the 
practice of forestry as a profession. A number of these 
men bear names that are well known both in the United 
States and Canada. 

While at Cornell Dr. Fernow made another contribu- 
tion to forestry in America that is of far-reaching im- 
portance, the founding of a technical forestry journal, 
the “Forestry Quarterly.” In 1917 this magazine was 
merged with the Proceedings of the Society of American 
Foresters and given the name “Journal of Forestry.” 
Dr. Fernow still remains its editor-in-chief. One of Dr. 
Fernow’s most important books, “The Economics of 
Forestry,” also appeared during the years he was teach- 
ing at Cornell. It is one of the most valuable books in 
American forestry literature and is as vital today as 
when it came from the press twenty years ago. Other 
of Dr. Fernow’s books, outside of numerous government 
publications, are his History of Forestry, 1907, (3rd 
revised edition, 1913), and his Care of Trees, 1910. 

But the achievements of Dr. Fernow do not rest alone 
on what he accomplished while at Cornell. His con- 














FERNOW HALL 


tributions to the cause of forestry in America began 
much earlier than that. From 1886 to 1898 Dr. Fernow 
was chief of the Division of Forestry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the branch of the 
government that in later years developed into the Forest 
Service. 

Dr. Fernow was the first technically trained forester 
to be employed by the government. Indeed, when he 
took that position he was literally the only man in the 
United States whose training entitled him to be called 
a professional forester. In one of his books Dr. Fernow 
says that the term forestry was then not even to be 
found in the dictionaries. He was indeed a pioneer in 
what in this country was a new field. 

For twelve years Dr. Fernow labored hard, against 
many odds, to bring to the people of the United States 
a realization of what forestry is and what forestry 
practice seeks to accomplish, Hampered by meager 
appropriations and assisted by only a small staff, he 
nevertheless did a very great deal to lay surely and well 
the foundation of public sentiment in favor of forestry 
that at least in part made possible the rapid development 
that followed in later years. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy event with which Dr. 
Fernow was connected during this period was the pas- 
sage by Congress in 1891 of the law authorizing the 
President of the United States to set apart as forest 
reserves portions of the Public Domain. This is the 
fundamental law on which rest the National Forests 
of today. But during that twelve-year period there was 
hardly a project related to the development of forestry 
in which Dr, Fernow did not have a hand. 

The readers of this magazine will particularly like to 
recall that Dr. Fernow was one of the founders of the 
American Forestry Association, at meetings held in 
Cincinnati and at Montreal in 1882, and that for fifteen 
years he acted as secretary of the Association and 
chairman of its Executive Committee. From 1885 to 
1898 he was editor of the Proceedings of the American 
Forestry Association and of its journal, The Forester. 

Dr. Fernow’s ability as a forceful speaker and writer 
makes the list of his contributions to popular education 
in forestry a long one. It is out of place here to try to 
enumerate them. Enough to say that Dr. Fernow played 
a leading role in bringing to the attention of the people 
of this country the fact that forestry is a wholly practical 
subject and that it involved problems that have a vital 
bearing on our wellbeing as a nation. 

In 1907 Dr. Fernow again broke new ground in estab- 
lishing the first forest school in the Dominion of Canada. 
From that year until his retirement on account of age 
in 1919, he was Dean of the Faculty of Forestry of the 
University of Toronto, where he built up a forest school 
of high grade. Dr. Fernow has further served the Do- 
minion by membership on the Canadian Commission of 
Conservation, where he has done active and valuable 
work. 

At the time of Dr. Fernow’s retirement from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, in 1919, as Professor of Forestry, 
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Emeritus, American Forestry published a comprehen- 
sive article by Prof. Filibert Roth, dealing with his life 
work. It may be found in the issue of April, 1920. It 
seems unnecessary here to add further details. But one 
who has known something of Dr. Fernow’s home life 
cannot refrain from mentioning in passing that it was a 
never-to-be-forgotten experience to be bidden as a guest 
to enter that delightful circle. 





DR. B. E. FERNOW 


Identified with forestry in America since its inception and the 
founder of the first forestry school on the American continent. 


It had been greatly hoped that Dr. Fernow could be 
present in Ithaca at the unveiling of the tablet bearing 
his name, but continued ill health made that impossible. 
Dr. and Mrs. Fernow are now residing at 16 Admiral 
Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The action of the trustees of Cornell University in 
giving Dr. Fernow’s name to one of the important 
buildings of the university was taken in recognition of 
Dr. Fernow’s many and varied services to the cause of 
forestry in America. It is an honor that is merited by 
sterling achievement. To all American foresters it is 
a cause of rejoicing that this honor comes while Dr. Fer- 
now himself can have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the work of his life is appreciated. 

Dr. Fernow, in writing to Prof. Ralph Hosmer, of 
Cornell, in acknowledgement of the dedication, said: 

“Once more allow me to express my great regret at 
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not being able to attend in person the ceremony of 
the dedication of your building and to return my grate- 
fu! acknowledgements for the honor, to you and those 
instrumental in having my name connected with the 
stately building devoted to the teaching of forestry. 
This recognition of my services is particularly grateful 
in that it comes from the institution where my work 
as teacher began and which has always commanded my 
loyal interest. 

“Had I been present I would have pointed out that 
my desserts are more than duly recognized by the 
handsome compliment of naming the building after 
me, and that it was only the accident of my being the 
first in the field and my persistence therein that gave 
me the proud positicn in which my friends have in- 
sisted on placing me. 

“I would also have elaborated the fact that a teacher 
lives in his students and that the honor heaped on the 
former is earned by the doings of the latter and would 
have enumerated the graduates of the earlier years 
now occupying prominent positions. My pride is cen- 
tered in them. 

“To your students I would have recommended the 
adoption of my motto, borrowed from Horace, Carpe 
diem—do the duty of the day—with confidence in the 
due development of the future. 

“The future for forestry seems full of promise and 
I would have congratulated all who are working in 
that profession.” 





Farm Forestry at the Berry 


Schools 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Principal 

of Berry Schools at Mount Berry, Georgia, that 
the institution will offer a course in Farm Forestry. 
To all foresters and lovers of forests this comes as an 
important and interesting announcement, largely be- 
cause of the character, reputation and plan of Berry 
Schools. Situated in the foot hills of Georgia, this 
School has for twenty years served in a unique way, the 
boys and girls of our Southern Piedmont Region. 
Early in 1900 Miss Berry, a young Southern woman, 
saw the need of an industrial and country life school, 
where the unfortunate but proud and very promising 
sons and daughters of our Southern highlanders could 
secure an education fitting them for constructive life 
and citizenship. The birthplace of Berry Schools was 
a cabin in a grove near Martha Berry’s home. In 1902 
a smal! schoo! house was built on property given her 
by her father, and the Martha Berry Boys’ Industrial 
School began its term of service. Today there are 
three schools; one serving the boys, another for the 
girls and another which is the Mountain Farm School, 
where foundation training is given to those boys who 
have never had a chance. The campus, farms and wood 
lots cover approximately six thousand acres and there 
are nearly ninety buildings. A remarkable growth from 
a small log cabin on one’s home estate. 
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To these schools come young people from all over 
our rural and mountain South, each seeking a knowl- 
edge of life and character. From these schools back to 
their home communities, go young men and women 
who have learned how to live and be useful. With 
the ideal of service foremost, they return to their homes 
to give the best they have that others might live. 

Each student is required to work and thereby earn a 
portion of his expenses; others by working earn all of 
their fees. This work takes them into the farm, the 
wood shop, in the kitchen and on construction jobs. 
Now some will find employment in the woodlots and 














THIS TREE ON THE BERRY SCHOOL CAMPUS HOLDS A TABLET 
ON WHICH IS WRITTEN JOYCE KILMER’S EXQUISITE POEM 
ENTITLED “TREES.” 
learn by doing how best to establish and perpetuate 
such lands. On the campus everything has been done 
to help the students understand the beauty of trees and 
to love them for their great lesson of life. This work 
has been carried on and supported financially entirely 
through the efforts of Miss Berry, who is untiring in 
the struggle to raise money so that some might have the 
advantage which has been denied many. Unfortunately, 
funds are sometimes a little slow in coming, and a 
great many must be refused entrance to these remark- 
able schools. 

Miss Berry is to be congratulated on this last move 
towards helping our people to a better undezstanding of 
the value and use of our forest lands. 














FOREST PROBLEMS OF GEORGIA’S HARDWOOD REGION 


By E. H. Frothingham 


Acting Director, Appalachian Forest Experiment Station* 


ECAUSE of the remarkable extent and value of 

the original pine forests and their spectacular de- 
cline, forestry in Georgia has quite properly become 
associated very largely with pine and_ turpentine. 
Georgia pine lands undoubtedly command first atten- 
tion; but no forest program for Georgia can afford to 
neglect the great resources which the State possesses 
in its millions of acres primarily adapted for the grow- 
ing of hardwood forests. 

Hardwoods are important elements in most of 
Georgia’s forest regions, with the exception of portions 
of the great pine land areas in the southern part of 
the State. They are an item of value in the river swamp 
forests of the Coastal Plain, and play a part in the 
farm woodlands of the Piedmont Plateau. The true 
home of Georgia hardwood forestry, however, is in the 
mountain region, occupying about the northern one- 
tenth of the State, 

This region is a notable part of Georgia. It is un- 
excelled in the State for scenic beauty, climatic attrac- 


tiveness and recreational possibilities. It is unique in 
the value of its potential and applied waterpower and 
the richness and variety of its forest vegetation which 
stands at the source of this power. Its highest moun- 
tains bear the southern extremity of the spruce forest 
which follows. down the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains from Canada. The white pine and hemlock, 
sugar maple, beech, and birch of the northern fores. 
meet and mingle in its coves and slopes with a wealth 
of oaks, hickories, and southern hardwoods such as 
yellow poplar, cucumber and the gums. The upland 
pines—pitch, shortleaf and Jersey scrub—still further 
increase the variety of mixture and the number of for- 
est types with which forestry in this region must deal. 
The great number of commercial species thus brought 
together present a complicated series of problems as to 
both utilization and silviculture. In the future forest 
management of the region, the harvesting of the maxi- 
mum values in quality and quantity from these lands 
will demand an intimate knowledge of the life habits, 





THE PRESENT FORESTS 


ARE IRREGULAR AND POORLY STOCKED, AND ONLY PRODUCE A FRACTION OF WHAT THEY MIGHT 


IF THEY WERE PROPERLY CARED FOR. 


*Read before the Georgia Forestry Association at Macon, Georgia, June 7, 1922. 
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growth, and requirements of the different kinds, and the 
relative value of their products. 

Rich as these forests are in valuable species, they 
have been left in bad condition as a result of lumber- 
ing and recurrent fires. Very few remnants of the 
original forest remain. Over large areas the forest has 
been successively culled of its better species, and the 
poorer species left behind have often closed their crowns 
shut out the light needed for successful 


together and 
from a distance, have the 


reproduction, Stands which, 
appearance of luxuriant virgin forest may be found to 
consist chiefly of more or less defective trees of the 
less valuable species, with here and there a crippled and 
unmerchantable representative of a better kind. Of 


late years, with the increase in value of lumber and 


other wood products, cuttings have been heavier, 
amounting, in prosperous seasons, practically to clean 
cutting. Provisions for the reproduction of valuable 


species have been generally lacking and the way has 
been clear for the development of a second growth of 
less desirable species. Forest fires have burned re- 
peatedly over large areas, damaging timber and second- 
growth, implanting seeds of. decay and impairing the 
fertility of the forest soil. 

We are at present at a low ebb in the history of 
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our forests. ‘Lhe original stands are practically gone, 
their place is occupied very largely by decrepit culled 
forest, burned-over slashings, and inferior second- 
growth, and fires are still frequent and destructive. 
Before we can think of practicing intensive silviculture 
or management in the hardwoods a transitional or in- 
troductory stage of forestry must be traversed. The 
problems of this introductory stage are mainly eco- 
nomic, legislative and educational. Colonel Greeley, in 
his address before the Third Southern Forestry Con- 
gress at Atlanta last year, pointed out what these fun- 
damental preliminary steps must be. In their larger 
features they are much the same for all forest regions. 
They consist of measures to ensure fire protection, 
equitable tax laws, and other means to promote the 
holding and improvement of forest lands for future 
yields, and they also include simple and inexpensive 
silvicultural processes in lumbering, aimed to establish 
the beginnings of commercially useful stands of second- 
These are the much discussed “minimum re- 
quirements,’ now the subject of study by the Forest 
Service throughout the country. In the southern Appa- 
lachian hardwood region, of which the mountain hard- 
wood lands of Georgia are a part, these simple “first 
aid” measures consist only of such things as the ample 


growth, 
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THESE FORESTS WILL NOT ONLY GROW TIMBER, BUT THEY ARE ALLURING PLAYGROUNDS FOR THE EVER-INCREASING 


POPULATION OF THE EASTERN SEABOARD. THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE POURED INTO 


THE NEWLY ESTABLISHED NATIONAL 


FOREST REGION DURING VACATION TIME OF THE SUMMER JUST PAST. 


safeguarding of cut-over areas against fire and grazing, 
coupled with the leaving, in logging operations, of a 
few seed trees and the elimination of at least a part of 
the defective trees and inferior species which are some- 
times left in considerable numbers on lands from which 
the cream of the timber has been removed. 

These measures, if effectively carried out, will un- 
doubtedly yield good results on the lands which still 
remain to be logged, but the restoration of the badly 
depleted hardwood stands is another matter. Only time 
and careful treatment in the preservation of all avail- 
able seed supplies of the better species, and the pro- 
vision of favorable light conditions for the best ele- 
ments of the reproduction, will avail to replace the 
crippled and burned second-growth with an active, 
healthy, growing stand. The proportion of weed-trees 
and low-grade products must be diminished, in such 
ways as become available, for the benefit of the value- 
producing species. Gradually, the forest will reassert 
itself, if protected, and under proper guidance a new 
forest of superior quality will ultimately develop. 

Assurance of healthy second-growth of commercial 
value is the foundation of the second step in forestry 


in the mountain hardwoods. This step will consist in 
the organization of the forest as a factory for turning 
out the greatest quantity of the most useful forest pro- 
ducts. It will provide for a perpetual annual or per- 
iodic yield from unit areas, such as individual water- 
sheds or groups of watersheds. To carry out such a 
program successfully, there can be no failures due to 
ignorance of the behavior of the species under manage- 
ment, The problems involved in this second stage of 
hardwood forestry in Georgia are accordingly highly 
technical. They involve studies of the life histories of 
the many different species which make up the stand— 
their reproductive capacities, soil requirements, rate of 
growth, toleration of shade, and behavior in competition 
with trees of the same or other species in the forest. 
Economic factors are introduced, as in determining the 
period of rotation needed to produce specified products, 
and the times at which thinnings can profitably be made 
for tthe benefit of the forest. Such studies are in- 
dispensable to the placing of the proper trees on the 
proper soils, so that each acre can produce its maxi- 
mum. 
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To summarize, the first step in forestry in Georgia’s 
mountain harawoods is largely economic and legisla- 
tive, and its purpose is to give us a growing stock to 
work with. The second step is the regulation of the 
yield of this growing stock in unit areas, coupled with 
more intensive silviculture than can be practiced under 
present limitations. The second step will follow hard 
upon the first—in fact, on our National Forests, of which 
Georgia claims a share in her mountain region, we are 
already entering upon the stage of forest regulation, 
and are beginning at the Appalachian Forest Experi- 
ment Station, the studies of the reproduction and the 
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phases, the opportunity thus offered, and analyses are 
being made of the results of some of the early en- 
deavors. In addition, however, the program of the Sta- 
tion for the current year carries a number of projects 
dealing with the management of the mountain hard- 
wood forests, It is significant that with but one ex- 
ception these projects deal with the two subjects of 
hardwood reproduction following cutting, and forest 
protection. These subjects are related properly to the 
introductory phase of forestry, and reflect the need for 
immediate information upon the preliminaries of forest 
practice. This, however, is in the nature of preparatory 
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YELLOW POPLAR IS EAGERLY SOUGHT BY THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 'T SHOULD NOT BE EXTERMINATED FROM THE FOREST 
BY 


CONSTANTLY CULLING IT OUT FROM AMONG OTHER SPECIES. 


growth of the forest in relation to logging which must 
underlie a sound and successful program of timber 
raising. 

The Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, which 
was established at Asheville, North Carolina, last July, 
will work primarily on the problems which are arising 
in connection with the mountain and Piedmont forests. 
Asheville, situated in the heart of the Southern Appa- 
lachian hardwood region, less than 60 miles from the 
Georgia line, has been called the “cradle of American 
forestry,” for it was there that some of the earliest 
work in forestry on this continent was done. The work 
at the station has naturally followed, in its opening 


work, and as rapidly as it is cleared away the Station 
wil concern itself with the maze of technical probiems 
which relate to the intensive phase of forestry which is 
inevitably approaching and may not be so very far in 
the future. 

Georgia is now, it is to be hoped, at the threshold 
of a forestry career. Before proceeding further it 
would be well to consider the relative timeliness of the 
two classes of probiems which have been touched. upon 
in this paper, and the emphasis which each should re- 
ceive at the present stage in forest work in Georgia. 
There is just a bare chance that a forestry program 
just hatched might suddenly discover itself, to its de- 
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cided embarrassment, to be blessed with a whole corn 
appetite and a soft mash digestion or, on the other 
hand, to have inherited a controlling mental complex in 
favor of always remaining a mere chick. There is a 
normal course of development which a rightly initiated 
forest program will necessarily follow, because it will 
have inherited a proper sense of proportion. A program 
should be properly balanced to take full account of fu- 
ture needs, but it must not start off too far in advance 
of the times to keep its feet squarely under it, There 
must be adequate provision for technical studies from 
the outset; that is essential. But what must be stressed 
at the beginning are the problems which surround the 
first stage in forestry, which must be solved before re- 
search work in forestry can be assured of its ground. 

Intensive silviculture must grow up with the second- 
growth, The pervading influence of our late lamented 
virgin forests, the present deep-seated and in-grown 
methods of large-scale exploitation, the prevailing con- 
ditions of demand and supply of wood products and, 
above all, the great forest land areas that demand atten- 
tion, do not form a combination favorable to intensive 
practice. There is something much more immediately 
important for the as yet totally uncared for portions of 
Georgia’s hardwood land, and that is to get results, no 
matter how modest, on all this land. No matter 
how much we may resent the present competi- 
tive logging methods with their disregard for anything 
except immediate income, we are forced to take them 
into account. If they are to be modified in the near 
future we may be sure it will not be by an abrupt 
transition to intensive forest practice. 

The second-growth period of forestry is at hand al! 
over the country, following the lead of New England. 
The obvious thing to do is to establish second-growth on 
a large scale. We shall get a proportion of tree weeds, 
no doubt, and the new forest will be very far from per- 
fect. It will be for the silviculture of the future to 
make it an efficient and smoothly running means of 
continuous supply. What we are after is a new fores 
in which forestry of our own devising and adapted to 
the needs of each forest type and each local community 
with its peculiar industrial demands, may be practiced. 
The public requirements on forest lands, which are 
now being formulated, will give us definite means for 
securing this workable new forest of second-growth. 

The conditions established by the minimum require- 
ments may be taken as the balanced judgment of nearly 
a generation of foresters, or at least such as have writ- 
ten records of their findings. The requirements fixed 
upon as the minimum have come into being after a 
deliberate culling from a large group of possible meth- 
ods, some of them more desirable but too advanced for 
present practice, so that the regulations established are 
not empirical in their origin, If we are ready to accept 
the premise that to bring our wild lands into some pro- 
ducing condition is but a preliminary step in more 
intensive silviculture practice, we have made a great 
stride. New methods can then be tried as they should 


be, on experimental areas by specially equipped inves- 
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tigators, and the general application of theories to 
large areas will cease, pending proof by actual trial. 
With a knowledge of minimum requirements we shall 
have something definite to work with, which we know 
will, if effectively carried out, produce the broad re- 
sults that are our immediate need. 


A Tribute ‘s Loyal Service 


Roy H. Goodell, a Forest officer employed by the 
Forest Service on the Washington Forest, was killed 
on the evening of July 6, 1922, by a large boulder while 
he was in the act of putting out a fire with a shovel and 
by the use of soil. Shortly after the fatality Mr. L. H. 
Pederson, a welfare worker at the City of Seattle power 
camp, Jearned of the occurrence, inspected the con- 
ditions surrounding the death, and on account of the deep 
impression that he received at that time wrote the fol- 
lowing memoir which is a grand tribute to the loyal 
service rendered by a humble Forest officer. 

“With Shovel in Hand.” 
Killed—with shovel in hand— 


A Forest Officer. 


Worn with sleepless nights and days of care, 

Just back from the towering peak, 

Where he searched over canyon and glen for a 
“smolder,” 

Down a thousand steps, o’er the dizzy cliff, 

To trample it out with scorched feet— 

Then up again to challenge the eagle 

In searching the smoky haze. 


Where the cooling shade and tumbling brook 
Refreshed laden beast and man; 

Where the songsters of heaven and their furry friends 
Played fearlessly hide and seek; 

Where the boulders were softened with lichens and moss 
And shielded the blossom and fern; 

Where the Gardener Divine for age upon age 

Had labored and planted and grown, 

A blast as from hell in a moment of time, 

Has spewed its flame-scarred wreck, 

There he worked, there he fought, 

There the boulder shot like the lightning bolt 

And struck him down, with shovel in hand: 


Like him would I go. 
Whether I work with shovel or ax, 
With square, with lathe, or with hoe, 
May my body be soiled with the grime of its toil, 
And my hands be scarred with its flame; 
Though my face be so marred that they know me not, 
And the conflict my body has torn, 
May stranger and friend say of me as of him— 
“He fell with his shovel in hand.” 
—L. H. Pederson (Parson Pete). 

May we all redeem our every responsibility that the 
Service may receive such unsolicited praise from the 
public whom we serve. 
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BY CLIFFORD ALBION TINKER 


apsecoeeani landscape architecture, so natural in its con- 

ception, so generally perfect in its execution, is a 
delightful adjunct to the semi-formal British civic cen- 
ter; a glorifying feature of the vast and ancient baronial 
estates ; and a harmonious addition to the rustic country- 
side. Framed in by skilfully arranged trees and shrubs, 
or sweeping away in undulating richness, are the be- 
guiling lawns, forever inviting a romp, or suggesting a 
Maypole and happy, beribboned children. 

Each lawn has its own peculiar beauty; but the grass 
of all is the greenest, the clover is the most deliciously 
crisp, and the wayward, dotting little blooms are the 
sweetest of any in the world. The only rival of this 
verdant loveliness is found in the green swards of the 
fog-bedewed New England Coast. 

There is a climatic similitude which is the heritage of 
Old and New England alike, for Dame Nature, pe- 
culiarly generous, by her handmaiden, the Gulf Stream, 
dispenses with a grand and misty flourish her loving 
favors equally on both the Briton and his Y~nkee cousin. 
This similarity of climate finds its most impressive ex- 
pression in a similarity of verdure which is most strong- 
ly marked among the deciduous shrubs and trees, giving 
New England and the British Isles their characteristic 


and beautiful natural landscapes, and the indigenous 
herbaceous annuals and perennials so dear to the New 
Englander have been at home in England for centuries. 


While the English landscape architect has an abundance 
of deciduous trees at his disposal, which he uses with 
telling effect, he finds himself more or less handicapped 
by lack of native conifers. The Scots’ pine and the 
juniper, together with the yew, which last is possibly not 
a conifer at all, make up the list of natives, the list, how- 
ever, being somewhat expanded by importation of coni- 
fers from other lands. 


In the language of the botanist, the yew is a dioecious 
tree or one having the peculiarity of bearing male and 
female blossoms on separate trees, although sometimes a 
yew is found which has one or several branches whose 
flowers are of the sex opposite to those which cover the 
greater part of the tree, while added to this are other 
peculiarities which make yew trees one of the most char- 
acteristic of all the trees of Britain. 

The yew attains great size and unconscionable age; 
one in the church-yard of Fortingal, Perthshire, is over 
two thousand five hundred years old, while another in 
Hedsor, Buclas, measures twenty-seven feet around and 














A COTTAGE HOME, SET LIKE A JEWEL IN A LOVELY GARDEN 


The English landscape architect by accepting nature as his guide has made a bower of his “tight little isle” and given to tne 
world the most perfect example of intimate little gardens for the cottager. 
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Photograph by Judge, London 
A VISTA AT HAMPTON COURT 


Hampton Court Palace is surrounded by entrancing gardens, embellished with art objects 
of priceless value, but the glory of the historic old place is its oak trees, ancient and tow- 
ering, and expressive of England, old and new. Under the springing arch of this noble old 
oak is glimpsed a vista of that part of Hampton Court designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 


is said to be three thousand two hundred and fifty years 
of age; still another, not in England, however, but some- 
times called “the oldest living thing on earth,” is the 
giant yew at Chapultepec, Mexico, measuring 120 
feet around the bole, and boasting the hoary age of six 
thousand two hundred and seventy years! 

The yew is far from graceful in proportions, but it is 
a robust, strong-limbed tree with a devil-may-care angle 
to every branch, an air of ob- 
vious independence, and gives 
the impression of strength 
and endurance. Although not 
poisonous, the yew is credited 
by many with that dangerous 
and disagreeable quality, and 
thus its name in the form of 
toxicum is used to designate 
all poisons. 

This peculiar tree is famous 
in song and story, but is more 
at home in legend and history ; 
for, indeed, its tough old 
branches furnished the re- 
markable long-bows of the 
valiant English archers and 
cross-bowmen who fought 
with grim success at Agin- 
court, Crecy, Orleans, Pales- 
tine, and on many other for- 
eign fields and domestic bat- 
tle grounds. History without 
the stout yew-bow would lose 
much of its engaging romance 
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as far as England is con- 
cerned, and the British 
legends would be a very dif- 
ferent article had the yew tree 
not found Britain a friendly 
soil. 

The Sherwood Forest yews 
provided Robin Hood and his 
rollicking band of woodsmen 
with their thrice-dreaded long- 
bows, and when the gallant 
outlaw leader was about to die 
he shot an arrow from a win- 
dow of Kirkley Hall with the 
injunction to his faithful lieu- 
tenant, Little John, “Bury me 
where the arrow falls.” A 
swift flight and the shaft fell 
at the foot of a yew in the 
churchyard, and there, as he 
had entreated, the romantic 
hero of the “Forest Tales” 
lies buried. 

As the yew grows, it is con- 
tinually sending up shoots 
from the lower part of its 
bole, and as these shoots enlarge they take an upright 
position, finally adhering and coalescing with the older 
growth, until the tree presents the appearance of having 
several trunks more or less grown together, and one, 
standing before a giant yew, may readily see whence 
came the popular idea that the yew trunk served medie- 
val builders as a model for the clustered columns of their 
cathedral aisles. 
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TREES ARE USED BY THE ENGLISH LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT WITH 


TELLING EFFECT 


Yew, oak and plane are combined in vista effects around about old Canterbury, and 
close to the ivy-covered walls are those old-fashioned flowers of age-long appeal, which 
shed a brilliancy all their own in nook and corner, imparting that delightful touch so 
familiar in English landscape work. 
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Religious 
s ig nificance 
has always at- 
tached to the 
sombre yew, it 
is a tree for 
the burial 
ground and 
was_ planted 
therein as far 
back as Egypt 
of the Ptole- 
mies, from 
whence its 
funeral use 
spread to 
Greece and 
Rome. Yew 
was carried at 
funeral pro- 
cessions, was 
the wood used 
in the cinerary 
fires, and was 


placed in the graves before the body was committed ; this 
last ceremonial rite still exists in the Egyptian custom 
of spreading basil over tombs, in the Masonic service 
where acacia is cast into a grave, and in the almost uni- 
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THE VINES OF OLD ENGLAND ARE PROFUSE AND GORGEOUS IN THEIR 
BRILLIANCY 


The little countryside chapels and churches seem to grow out of the ground, so won- 
derfully have the landscape designers handled the mass of verdure indigenous to the 
British Isles. 





versal usage of 
lining graves 
with green 
boughs to re- 
lieve the harsh- 
ness and chill 
of the fresh 
dug earth. 
The yew of 
the present- 
day landscape 
architect is an 
ornamental va- 
riety, the Irish 
yew, which dif- 
fers from the 
old type and 
grows more 
erect like the 
Lombardy 
poplar, with a 
slight bole and 
scattering 
leaves, instead 


of two rows of leaves on each bough and a built-up bole 
like the English yew. The Irish tree is used for new 
planting, but when a rugged, striking specimen is needed, 
the architect hunts out a reddish, thin-barked old bow- 
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REMINISCENT OF THE BOLD AND GALLANT DAYS OF RUPERT OF HENTZAU 


But no matter how rugged the castle, how bold and bleak its sides, or how forbidding its moat, it cannot express more 
strength and dignity than the famous oaks of England. Around Bodiam Castle, here pictured, are huge oak trees cen- 
turies old, which frame the famous structure from every angle of approach. 
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yew and plants something worth while. While the yew 
is supreme among the Briton’s evergreens, the king of 
decidious trees is the English oak, a proud and sturdy 
tree, supposed to typify, by its time and storm-weathering 
qualities, the very essence of British character. It does. 
Its solitary and individualistic tendencies, often living 
alone, here and there, in the fields and forests, with its 
mates at a distance; with dignified, symmetrical outlines 
and with utter disregard of storm or circumstance. In 
these matters it surely portrays, graphically, the true 
Englishman. “Heart of Oak’—the song—the story— 
that is England. Not that England is alone in this; for 
we have our oak trees, too. And they are every whit 
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the conjuring names of the mighty sea-kings of long ago; 
Raleigh, Hawkes, Drake, Nelson, and hundreds of lesser 
lights have inspired many a volume, and the strength of 
glorious and heroic tradition therewith associated has 
as strong an appeal today as ever—the battered and 
sunken hulks at the moles of Zeebrugge and Ostend gives 
abundant proof. 

Universally the oak is a symbol of strength, for Jove 
called it his own; the tribes of the North dedicated it to 
Thor, and early and primitive peoples worshipped it as 
2 sanctified expression of diety. We can hardly wonder 
at this worship when it is considered what importance 
the oak assumed in the economic affairs of the ancients; 





A VILLAGE STREET IN OLD ENGLAND 


Such architecture, so natural in its conception, so generally perfect in its execution, is a delightful adjunct to the semi-formal 


British civic center. 
soft neutral tones of the building groups and background. 


as sturdy, every whit as symmetrical, every whit as sym- 
bolic of national character as their English brethren; 
they only lack appropriate recognition; and more atten- 
tion at the hands of artists and authors will place the 
American oak where it belongs, at the head. of the list 
of America’s deciduous trees. 

The English oak, even more than the yew, is part and 
parcel of the romantic history of the Island Empire, and 
has been the theme of as much grandeloquent speech and 
laudatory composition as any other one thing produced 
in Great Britain. The oaken hulls of the ceaseless fleets 
of merchantmen, the oak-timbered line-of-battle ships, 
the backbone of British sea power of earlier days, recalls 


One can almost see the lovely color scheme here—the brilliance of the hardy annual flowers against the 


furnishing the people with dwellings, tools, arms, ships. 
fuel, and food. 

The Classics are filled with references to the oak; the 
prow of the Argo was fashioned from a speaking oak of 
Dordona, and it retained the power of speech even when 
at sea, directing the Argonauts and telling Jason the 
need of purging himself of the blood of the murdered 
Absyrtus. Erysichthon was condemned to lasting hunger 
by Ceres for cutting down an oak in her garden and 
killing the nymph who lived in its giant trunk; and be- 
cause of the regal strength and appearance of the oak 
it was singled out by Jupiter when he cast his thunder: 
bolts of displeasure at the human race,” originating the 
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fiction that 
oaks are more 
often struck by 
lightning than 
other trees. 

The Bible 
and many He- 
braic and 
Christian 
legends give 
the oak a 
prominent 
place in the 
chronicles and 
early history 
of the Jews 
and the fol- 
lowers of the 
Nazarene. It 
was under the 
shade of an 
oak that Abra- 
ham met the 
angels; an oak 
covered the suicidal body of Saul and his dead sons; 
Jacob used a friendly oak as the hiding place of She- 
cheml's idols, and David’s rebellious son Absalom was 
caught by his flowing hair in the branches of an oak. 
From the oak was fashioned the Cross of Golgotha, and, 
thus accursed, by dying with the Savior, was forgiven by 
Him, accepted by the Disciples, and finally became 
sacred as the Tree of Mary. 

Beneath the oak the Druids carried on their mystic 
rites. The name Druid is from the Greek, drus, a tree; 
first the name Dryad was derived, later changed to Druid, 
and from the dryads sprang the belief in fairies, who 
lived in hollow oak trees. Druide is the Gaelic name for 
oak. In Ireland, the two famous Saints, Bridget of Kil- 
dare and Columba of Kenmare, lived in hollow oak trees ; 
while by the credulous children of Erin the oak was held 
to be a sure cure for many ills, and this belief was car- 
ried to the extent that it was said if the guilty could but 
secure a fragment of the “Oak of Saint Colman” to hold 
in his mouth he was safeguarded against hanging. 

In all lands are legends inspired by the oak and in all 
lands are famous specimens which are interwoven with 
local or national history ; in England the Parliament Oak 
and the great Oak of Robin Hood; across the turbulent 
Channel is the Volkenrode Oak of Gotha, and the Oak 
of Saintes, France; in America is the Charter Oak at our 
own Hartford, and the old Natick Oak which sheltered 
John Eliot while translating the Bible into Algonquin. 

The idea culminating in the giant wooden statue of 
Hindenburg, into which nails were driven’ by the Ger- 
mans in an effort to raise war funds, came from a Teuton 
custom carried out in Vienna, where the famous oak, 
“Stock am Eisen,” stands and into which apprentices, 
when starting on their careers as journeymen, thrust 
a nail for luck. 





A MAGNIFICENT SETTING 


Framed in by oak and yew trees, the beautiful stone work of Canterbury Cathedral serves 
as a foil for the multi-colored green verdure, and is a delight to the eye. 


Can you 
wonder that 
the British 
landscape 
architect, 
knowing the 
wealth of tra- 
dition and in- 
timate history 
connected with 
the oak, and 
with its great 
beauty and 
strength, dotes 
on its use as 
he plans and 
works into 
shape the gar- 
dens and parks 
Photograph by Judge, London of his beauti- 
ful isle? Many 
varieties are 
found in Eng- 
land, some of 
them importations, and the architect is not limited in the 
use of this tree, but may select innumerable types of 
leaf, coloring, and size to carry out the simplest or most 
ambitious effects which his talents dictate. 


Among the flowers in England, the rose is queen. 
Gorgeous example of the Rosaceae family, cultivated, 
dignified, over-poweringly sweet, and everywhere pres- 
ent, are used with brilliant effect by the architect and 
florist. Of course, England has no monopoly when it 
comes to the rose; originating in Persia, it has spread 
wherever beauty has meaning and appeal. Think of the 
roses of Japan, of India, Italy, Spain, France, America, 
far-away Iceland, and the Islands of the Sea; to-day all 
the world is its habitat. 

And does not the rose recall the barges of the ancients, 
and the galleys of old Venice? Attar of roses, candied 
petals, cologne, sachet perfumes, and a thousand and one 
delights of the boudoir come to mind with memories of 
the rose in those ages of silks and satins, and cloth-of- 
gold, when Venice ruled the waves. For the rose is the 
theme of poets, the test of the painter’s artistry, the hand- 
maiden of the romanticist. Did not old Ben Johnson 
sing : 

“T sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee, 

As giving me a hope, that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sendst it back to me, 

Which since it grows and smells I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee!” 
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But the crotchety old chap was really stealing his song 
from the Greek poet Philostratus, who, twenty cen- 
turies before the bucolic Ben was born, wrote this: 


“Although I send a perfume rare, 
’Tis not of grace to you I send it; 
The—gain is to the gift I swear, 
Although I send a perfume rare; 
"Twill earn a sweeter fragrance there, 
Than any power but yours could lend it; 
Although I send a perfume rare, 
’Tis not of grace to you I send it.” 


Ancients and moderns—all peoples—when wishing to 
laud their wives, sweethearts, and mistresses compared 
them to or exalted them above the loveliness of the rose. 
Dionysius, in the year 190 B. C., waxed eloquent and 
wrote his beloved the following: 


“Which roses do you offer me, 

Those on your cheek, or those beside you? 
Since both are passing fair to see, 

Which roses do you offer me? 


Did not Meleager the Greek, in his “Garland,” liken 
the beautiful lines of Sappho’s lyrics to the “Rose petals 
of song’? And many appreciative musicians have given 
us sweet songs of roses; recall the melting, p‘aintive 
melody and the haunting words of “The Last Rose of 
Summer”; and the quick-witted composer who wrote 
the ballad of the “Wild Irish Rose” gave us no mean 
pleasure; history, roinance, song, the deepest sentiments 
of religion and life, are all affected by the rose, and to 
it we pay homage. Legends in untold numbers crowd 
the folklore of all lands in which the rose is always the 
symbol of beauty, goodness, and gracious loveliness. 

But enough of particularization; one can multiply ad 
infinitum references of the rose’s beauty, and of the sweet- 
ness of the violet, too, and the idyllic purity of the lily, 
and the countless virtues of one’s favorite flower; all 
flowers have their appeal, as the Creator intended. 

And other trees than the oak and yew possess much 
beauty and find a worthy place in the English landscape ; 
the beech, the plane, the glossy-leaved red-berried holly, 
the dignified elm, maples, pine, birch, thorn, chestnut, 
hime, locust, many varieties of willow, and other trees 
common to our own hilisides and valleys thrive in foggy 
England. The shrubs are many and of singular beauty, 
they correspond very closely to our own species, and 
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great is the variety of coloring, both leaf and flower, and 
the British architect has cunningly used their various 
differences for brilliant and alluring effects in his mass 
plantings and his borders and covers. Annuals and per- 
ennials, such as the bronzy-leaved hollyhocks and old- 
fashioned plants of striking color and proven hardiness, 
are used prodigally, and aquatics are plentifully indulged 
in, especially in the more formal work of the large estates. 

With all the wealth of naturally grown herbage and 
hot-house hybrids at his disposal, it is small wonder that 
the English landscape architect, by accepting Nature as 
his guide, has made a bower of his “tight little isle” and 
given to the world the most perfect example of intimate 
little gardens for the cottager, as well as the glorified 
creations of his art which surround the huge manor 
houses and estates. 

Again, in the architectural and sculptural embellish- 
ments of the garden, the Briton has surpassed most of 
his competitors; the stone walls which give privacy and 
dignity, the immense gates which invite hospitality, the 
fountains, the statuary, the pools, the diais, the hedges 
sheltering the garden seats, the inviting arbors, the tea 
houses, the bird shelters, and all the ingenious schemes for 
entertaining and resting the host and his guests are found 
in abundance and beauty in the English garden; those 
quiet nooks where lovers find seclusion, where the student 
may pore over his books without interruption, and 
where the bird lover may seek his feathery friends. 

The landscape architecture of England is entirely 
suited to our own country, and many portions of the 
United States have even more favorable landscapes and 
climate for the English style of natural planting and for 
formal architectural treatment and embellishment than 
England herself. Can we not have more of this beautiful 
work? It is as natural for us as for the Briton, just as 
natural for us to use and profit by the work of the Eng- 
lish landscape artists as for us to speak the English 
language. Certain portions of the West and South are 
more suited to French and Italian gardening than that 
of the English, but the greater part of our country, 
with its varied flora and diversified countryside, is ripe 
for the gardens of Old England; and when we plant, 
let it be tree or shrub or flower, we will derive a more 
intimate pleasure from our finished park or garden if 
we, like the Briton, make an effort to know the his- 
tory and romance of the species used, for the plant, 
like a good Samaritan, gives more than it receives. 


Why Scientists Use Latin Names 


The oaks afford an excellent illustration of the need 
of a system of nomenclature of plants and animals uni- 
form throughout the world. In Germany the oak is 
known as Eiche, in France as Chene, in Spain as Roble, 
in Denmark as Eg; but throughout scientific literature 
whether written in New Zealand or Scandinavia, the 
genus is designated as “Quercus.” On the other hand 


some South American and Australian woods not classed 
by botanists under the genus “Quercus” have had the 
common name of “oak” applied to them because they 





are heavy and strong. 

The confusion among common names is still further 
increased when designating individual species. About 
250 species of oak are known throughout the world. The 
name black oak is applied to at least six different spe- 
cies, yellow oak to two, and tanbark oak to three dis- 
tinctly different oaks. Among scientists Quercus velu- 
tina Lam. (the last word referring to Lamrack who 
first named and described it) means but one species and 
obviates any confusion that might result by referring 
to the species as black oak.—The Log. 
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sufficient extent to attract them—places where they can 


obtain such 
food as they 
customarily 
live upon. 

In the pres- 
ent article it 
will be shown 
how many 
kinds of these 
truly beautiful 
forms we have 
in the United 
States, for al- 
together there 
are no fewer 
than forty-six 
species and 
subspecies of 
them in the 
“Check List” of 
North Ameri- 
can Birds, is- 
sued in 1910. 
Still others 
may have been 
described since 
that date, and 
afew more 
may be discov- 
ered in the fu- 
ture as inhab- 
iting the least 
known parts of 
our country. 

For genera- 
tions past, 
many biogra- 
phers of birds 
throughout the 
world have 
published _ fig- 
ures and ac- 
counts of this 





HERE are no woodpeckers in 
Madagascar, nor do any oc- 
cur in the avifauna of any 
part of the great Australian 
continent. Upon the other 
hand, we meet with repre- 
sentatives of this most inter- 
esting group of birds in all 
those areas of the world 
where we find forests of 


ested in a general way in our birds. 




















OUR LARGEST WOODPECKER, THE IVORY-BILL 
Fig. 1. This magnificent species, over twenty inches long, is on the road to complete 
extermination. It now occurs only in certain localities in the Gulf States. The male 
(to the left) has a splendid red crest, lacking in the female. Copied from a life-size oil 
painting by the author. 


order Pict or of the main family of it—the Picidace. 
Their various plumages; their habits; the appearance 
and growth of their young; their nest and eggs—in 
short, all about them is more or less known to profes- 
sional ornithologists, and, to some extent, to those inter- 


Personally I have never traced the vernacular name 
applied to the members of this group, nor do I know 
who first called them woodpeckers. It must be a term 
of very early origin, for these birds constitute an ancient 
assemblage ; and, as their habits have not changed within 


the recollection 
of man, the 
name, or its 
equivalent in 
several] lan- 
guages, has 
long been ap- 
plied to them. 
Indeed, their 
most conspicu- 
ous habit is to 
“peck” _ away 
at the bark and 
inner wood of 
a great variety 
of trees, and 
this they do 
for two very 
different pur- 
poses. When 
the wood is 
dead and de- 
caying, these 
birds attack it 
with their 
strong and in 
some species 
powerful bills 
in their quest 
of insects and 
grubs that 
hide in it, as it 
is upon these 
that woodpeck- 
ers subsist. 
Less often they 
obtain similar 
food from 
trees that are 
sound and 
healthy, with, 
doubtless. 
more or less 
benefit to 
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BLACK AND WHITE WOODPECKER 


Fig. 2. An adult male specimen of Harris’s Woodpecke:, col- 
lected by Mr. Robert Ridgway at Truckee keservation in 
Nevada (December 25, 1867), and now in the mounted collec- 
tion of the United States National Museum. Photograph by 
the author, somewhat reduced. 


them. Then, it is a well known fact that in sound trees, 
occasionally in dead ones, woodpeckers excavate deep, 
cylindrical cavities with circular entrances, at the bottom 
of which their eggs are laid, and which subsequently 
shelter their featherless young. For this purpose the 
trunk of the tree is sometimes selected; while in not a 
few instances, one of the larger branches seem to suit 
the bird better. It is on record that woodpeckers have 
occasionally made their nests in other ways and in other 
places ; for instance, flickers have been known to hollow 
out a nest on the ground, or to occupy a box fitted up 
for them. 

Birds of other groups have nesting habits similar to 
those of our woodpeckers; but im no family are these 
habits so general for all the species. The reader may 
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readily find examples of this sort in any good work on 
American birds, of which our natural history libraries 
possess a generous supply. 

In the matter of bodily structure, woodpeckers offer 
us some remarkably interesting characters, and these, 
as in all living creatures, pertain to the needs and habits 
of the forms possessing them. Some of the larger spe- 
cies have beaks that are veritable chisels, being strong 
and stout, with distal end well adapted for cutting into 
wood or other substances of a like density. Such bills 
are best seen in our big Ivory-bill Woodpecker or in the 
Pileated Woodpecker; while in the smaller forms, as 
in the Downy and the like, the beak may be. weaker, 
but still fully meeting the demands of the bird possess- 
ing it. 

The skull is strong and of a characteristic type; while 
the tongue, in the majority of species, is of a unique 
sort. In order to quickly secure many of the insects 
that the bird discovers through persistent search and 
bill-rapping, instant and unusual protrusion is called 
for. This is effected in two somewhat similar ways, 
both of which are shown in Fig. 7. Various, very 
slender bones constitute the framework of all birds’ 

















SMALLER BLACK AND WHITE WOODPECKER 


Fig. 3. A familiar species is the Downy Woodpecker of the 
East (Dryobates p. pubescens), and the specimen here shown 
was photographed from life by the author. The adult male 
bird has a scarlet crescent on the back of its head. 
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THE WHITE-HEADED WOODPECKER 


Fig. 4. Confined to the Pacific Coast region and westward to 
Nevada, this Woodpecker (Xenopicus albolarvatus) is a singu- 
larly conspicuous bird. This male specimen is reproduced from 
a water-color by the author (nat. size). (Henshaw, coll., Kern- 
ville, California, October, 1875.) 


tongues, and this is especially required in the case of 
woodpeckers. In front, the tongue has a single, median 
bone; but further back it presents two branches, also 
containing very slender bones, as shown in the cut. 
The whole is under the control of a series of muscles, 
delicate in form and structure, which regulate its pro- 
trusion and retraction when not in use. In some species 
(Picus) the innner, free extremities curve around the 
right orbit as a place to harbor these muscles when 
not being protruded; in other species, as in our Golden- 
winged Woodpecker, these ends run forwards in a groove 
on the top of the cranium, to be stowed away in the right 
nostril. Quite a chapter would be required to fully de- 
scribe all that pertains to the anatomy and physiology 
of this most remarkable contrivance, for which space 
is not available in the present connection. 

The skeleton and muscular structure of the neck of a 
woodpecker is very strong—indeed, the entire anatomy 
of the bigger species is by no means lacking in such 
matters. Further, their clinging to the trunks and limbs 
of trees demands other modifications in their build, and 
we find it exemplified principally in the tail and feet 
of the majority of the species. With but few exceptions, 
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the feathers in the tail are unusually stiff and strong, 
with distally pointed ends. This arrangement allows the 
bird to sustain its most unusual position, or its various 
attitudes when alighting on or ascending the more or 
less vertical trunks and limbs of trees. Then, too, the 
feet are structurally different from the vast majority of 
perching and other birds; for they have, as a rule, two 
strong toes in front and two behind—the exception being 
two in front and only one behind, as in our three-toed 
woodpeckers. This arrangement assures the best of 
seizing and holding-on capacities so essential to a wood- 
pecker’s peculiar requirements. Again, the entire mus- 
cular system of an average woodpecker makes for the 
best carry-out of its particular needs, and the study 
of the anatomy of these birds is a chapter of great in- 
terest, one to which I have contributed not a few pages 
and plates. Several of the characters referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph are exemplified im’ the figures of 

















AMERICAN THREE-TOED WOODPECKER 


Fig 5. Differing from other forms of the family, the American 
Three-toed Woodpecker (Picoides a. americanus) has. as its 
name indicates, but three toes instead of four upon either foot. 
Photographically copied by the author from a plate by Mr. 
Fuertes. 
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the present article, and particularly the various forms 
of beaks, tails, and feet. 

An authority at hand truly remarks that “with the 
possible exception of the Crow, no birds have been sub- 
jected to so much criticism as the Woodpeckers. When 
they are seen scrambling over fruit trees and their 
holes are found in the bark, it is concluded that they 
must be doing harm. The 
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home; and if for any reason trees are undesirable or 
scarce, as in burnt-over districts for instance, some of 
the birds of this family, as the Golden-winged Wood- 
pecker, will, without hesitation, burrow into some con- 
venient bank, and use the further end of the excavation 
as a safe place to rear its young. 

Through their flight, most woodpeckers can be recog- 
nized at a distance as being 





Woodpeckers, except a few 
species, rarely disfigure a 
healthy tree. But when they 
find a tree infested by wood- 
boring larvae, they locate 
the insects accurately, draw 
them out and devour them. 
If, in the years that follow, 
the borings formerly occu- 
pied by these insects are 
used by a colony of ants, 
they in their turn are dug 
out and destroyed.” 

All the year round — 
spring, summer, autumn and 
winter — woodpeckers 
thus doing the farmer an in- 
calculable service, not to 
mention the thousands of 
barrels of insects, pupae, 
grubs, and the rest that they 
utterly destroy, in the way 
of food, these preying upon 
the best class of trees that 
constitute our forests from 
one end of the country to the 
other— from east to west 
and from north to south. 

Owing to the fact that the 
food of these birds may be 
obtained by them at all sea- 
sons of the year, the sever- 
est winters notwithstanding, 
woodpeckers are less 
clined to be migratory as 
compared with the regular 
migrants, and their insect- 
destroying propensities are 
rendered all the more exten- 
sive and vaiuable. 

All of our woodpeckers 
lay pure white, glossy eggs 
ranging from three or four 
to as many as eight in num- 
ber, no attempt being made 
to construct a nest. At the best they allow a handful 
or so of the chips they make in excavating the nesting 
cavity in the selected tree to remain in the bottom, and 
upon these the clutch rests during the period of incuba- 
tion. No particular species of tree seems to be preferred 
by any of the various kinds of woodpeckers for a future 
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THE SAPSUCKERS 


Fig. 6. A specimen of Williamson’s Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus 
in the exhibition series of the 
National Museum. Photographed by the author, with tree- 
trunk substituted for museum stand. Courtesy of the Museum. 


birds of that family ; for the 
majority of them progress 
flying in an undulatory 
line, much after the fashion 
of our familiar little gold- 
finch. This mode of flight 
is well seen in all of the 
black and white woodpeck- 
ers, and still better in the 
flicker, as that species is so 
often observed at long dis- 
tances from the forests. 





Of all the woodpeckers of 
the bird fauna of this coun- 
try, no species can in any 
way compare with the Ivory- 
bill; it outclaSses each and 
all of them in size, beauty, 
and economic importance, in 
so far as its habits affect 
man’s interests. (Fig. 1.) 
It is a bird of great natural 
vigor, and has a length of 
some twenty-one inches or 
slightly more. Either sex 
has a glossy, blue-black 
plumage, only the male pos- 
sessing a conspicuous scarlet 
crest faced in front with 
black. A zig-zag white 
stripe, pointed at either end, 
runs from just below the 
eye, on either side, to the 
middle of the back between 
the shoulders. The feathers 
of the distal parts of the 
wings are also white, while 
its powerful, chisel-like bill 
is of an ivory tint, as the 
common name of the bird 
implies. Unfortunately, 
though apparently not espe- 
cially through man’s agency, 
the species is for some rea- 
son gradually disappearing, 
and is, at this writing, to be met with, with any certainty, 
only in the trackless cypress forests and swamps of the 
southeastern parts of the United States, from south- 
eastern North Carolina, westward to Texas, in the kind 
of country it prefers in the area thus included. Most 
frequently it is found in certain parts of Florida. Per- 
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sonally, I have met with this 
bird only once on its range, 
and that was in southern 
Alabama many years ago. 
I failed to collect it as it 
flew too high above me. to 
be brought down by the 
simultaneous shots I fired at 
it of No. 13’s from a double: 
barreled shotgun. Several 
years later I had the satis- 
faction of publishing a full 
illustrated account of its 
skeleton, to the best of my 
recollection using a _ speci- 
men collected by Chapman 
in Florida. 

Ivory-bills usually nest 
high up in cypress trees, 
making a deep excavation 
with an oval entrance, and 
its clutch of eggs rarely ex- 
ceeds five in number. 

The constant loud calls 
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WOODPECKERS’ TONGUES 


Fig. 7. Upper figure represents the superior view of the 
skull of our Golden-winged Woodpecker, in which species 
the tongue passes forwards in a median groove on the surface 
of the cranium, to enter the right nostril and extends forwards 
to end of bill. In still anotner genera (Picus, lower figure) 
the tongue curves around the top of the skull and surrounds 
the orbit in front, as shown. Only the bones are represented 
here, the muscles and other structures having been removed. 
Partly diagrammatic, and drawn by the author from speci- 


mens in his own collection. 


and noisy notes made by this 
grand bird may be heard at 
long distances as they re- 
sound through the dense cy- 
press swamps, where it re- 
sides in comparative safety. 
It is one of the most useful 
of all the woodpeckers, in 
so far as it destroys millions 
of grubs and borers that in- 
fest the trees of the forests 
throughout its range. And 
why the species is becoming 
scarcer and scarcer every 
year is hard to tell, as they 
are seldom shot by gunners, 
for they keep well out of 
the way of all the usual 
bird destroyers. It is a 
great pity, for it is one of 
the most magnificent inhab- 
itants of the great forest 
areas of the Southern states, 
and the bird lovers of that 























WILLIAMSON’S SAPSUCKER 


Fig. 8. This curious species occurs in the forest districts of the mountains of western North America and southern British 


Columbia. Southward, it extends to New Mexico, southern Arizona, and California. 


During the winter months it may be found 


in the timbered districts of Mexico, western Texas, and lower California. Photographed by the author. Courtesy of the United 


States National Museum. 
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THE PILEATED WOODPECKER 


Fig. 9. An adult male of this species has a length of nearly 
twenty inches, and is a wonderfully handsome bird with its 
black and white plumage and brilliant crest of red. Photograph 
by the author. Courtesy of the United States National Museum. 


region are not few by any means. It has but one rival 
in our avifauna, namely the Pileated Woodpecker—a 
much smaller species and not so brilliantly plumaged, 
which will be described further along. 

Audubon gives us a very unusual account of the 
Ivory-bill, stating that it “confines its rambles to a 
comparatively small portion of the United States, it 
never having been observed in the Middle States within 
the memory of any person now living there.” Yet he 
tells us in the next paragraph that “the species may be 
accidentally seen in Maryland,” and that it occurs all 
over the South, westward to Texas, and northward to the 
Ohio River! 

He apparently gives us at least one excellent reason 
for its gradual disappearance when he says: “Travelers 
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of all nations are also fond of possessing the upper part 
of the head and bill of the male, and I have frequently 
remarked, that on a steamboat’s reaching what we call 
a wooding-place, the strangers were very apt to pay a 
quarter of a dollar for two or three heads of this wood- 
pecker. I have seen entire belts of Indian chiefs closely 
ornamented with the tufts and bills of this species, and 
have observed that a great value is frequently put upon 
them.” 

Wilson, who gave us some very amusing accounts of 
his experiences with a captive Ivory-bill he once had, 
emphatically states that the species is a most powerful 
protector of our forests, in that it consumes as food no 
end of destructive insects and their larvae. 

From the famous Ivory-bill we pass to rather a long 
list of woodpeckers that exhibit certain patterns of black 
and white in their plumages, while the males may have 
a patch or small patches of bright red at the back of the 
head. The black and white is generously arranged in 
longitudinal bars on the head with transverse ones on the 
wings, while the lower parts are entirely white, with the 
upper one centrally white and black on either side. 

















THE RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 


Fig 10. The one here shown is a full-plumaged male, and was 
photographed from life, natura] size, by the author. The young 
have a plumage entirely different from their parents, the latter 
being very conspicuously marked, as set forth in the article. 
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THE RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER 
Fig. 11. In certain localities Red-bellied Woodpeckers occur tiroughout the United States, ranging into central Texas. The 
specimen here shown is in the exhibition series of the United States National Museum. Photographed by the author. Male, 


in full plumage. 


The Hairy Woodpecker and its near congeners, as well 
as the species and subspecies of the Downy Woodpeckers 
possess plumage patterns after this order, with several 
distinct variations. Audubon got the black and white 
series of woodpeckers all mixed up, while Wilson ap- 
peared to have known only the Downy and the Hairy— 
indeed, the latter author described but ten species of 
woodpeckers for the United States, and these included 
only the most abundant forms. Audubon remarks that 
“Wilson, it appears, did not believe in the existence of 
the Canada Woodpecker (Picus canadensis); yet his 
figure of the Hairy Woodpecker seems to me to be a 
representation of that species, while his description 
belongs in part to both,” Audubon figured the “Cana- 
dian Woodpecker,” and yet we have no bird bearing 
that vernacular name in our official list of woodpeckers. 
Quite possibly it was the bird now called the Northern 
Hairy Woodpecker (D. villosus leucomelas) ; but to un- 
tangle all such questions in a list of birds now numbering 
over forty forms would be quite out of place in the 
present connection. However, for the benefit of those 


commencing the study of these birds of our avifauna, 
it may be as well to state that such species of Audubon 
describes and figures as the “Canadian Woodpecker,” 
Phillips’ Woodpecker (“Massachusetts. Very rare.”) ; 
Maria’s Woodpecker; Redbreasted Woodpecker ; Band- 
ed Three-toed Woodpecker, and so on, do not occur in 
our official list. 

Every species of our Hairy and Downy woodpeckers 
are useful in destroying a great number of different 
kinds of parasitic insects, their larvae, and grubs, in- 
festing every variety of forest tree, as well as those of 
our orchards and gardens. These birds should be pro- 
tected and encouraged at all times, and teachers of Amer- 
ican ornithology should make every effort to instruct 
our school children in the matter of recognizing them in 
the woods and fields, to the end that they may not be 
targets for the merciless air gun or the more effective 
weapons of the boy scouts. Good figures of these black 
and white woodpeckers are here given in Figures 2 and 3. 

Our Red-cockaded Woodpecker is a blacker bird 
than either the Hairy or Downy, and about between the 
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two in the matter of size. The male has a fine scarlet 
stripe over either eye, and this character serves well 
for identification. Sometimes, in the forests, it is mis- 
taken for the Downy ; but a good student of birds is not 
likely to confuse the two. 

T. Gilbert Pearson has given us a most interesting 
account of this species, and he says among other things : 
“And now comes the most curious habit of this inter- 
esting bird. Before a single egg is laid each spring the 
birds peck hundreds of small holes through the bark 
about the nest from which the turpentine begins to flow. 
This soon makes a shiny, 
sticky surface all around the 
tree for two or three feet 
above the nest and for sev- 
eral feet below it. Why this 
is done we can only con- 
jecture, although the birds 
doubtless have a very good 
reason. It is certainly true 
that none of the ants that 
sometimes attack young 
birds could crawl across this 
no-man’s-land, and it is 
equally true that the nest 
will not be troubled by the 
flying squirrels that are ev- 
erywhere abundant in the 
pine forests of the South.” 

Equally interesting spe- 
cies are the Texas Wood- 
pecker, the San Lucas and 
Nuttall’s, and the Arizona 
Woodpecker, but space will 
not admit of my referring 
to their histories here. Apart 
from the Ivory-bill, all the 
species thus far mentioned 
belong to the genus Dryo- 
bates—a word from the 
Greek meaning “treaders of 
oaks,” which, to an extent, 
is true, as all these birds 
prefer the oaks to the ex- 
clusion of the pine trees— 
a very interesting fact. No 
fewer than nineteen 
different kinds of wood- 
peckers in our country have 
been referred to the above genus; and between it and 
Picoides (created to contain the Three-toed wood- 
peckers) we have a very curious type of this family, 
namely the White-headed Woodpecker, Xenopicus albo- 
larvatus, a bird of the forests of the Northwest, from 
southern British Columbia to southern California, east 
to Idaho and Nevada (Fig. 4). This bird has a most 
striking plumage, as the head and foreneck are pure 
white, the male only having the back of the head and 
nape a rich red. All the rest of the plumage is of a 





in the text of the article. 





YOUNG FLICKERS 


Fig. 12. We have here a most remarkable photograph made 
by the author, of a Golden-winged Woodpecker’s nest con- 
taining newly hatched young. A full description of it occurs 
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shiny black, the only exception being the large feathers 
of the wings, which for the most part are white. They 
live principally upon ants and the seeds of the pines in 
about equal parts. It is said that the female may lay 
as many as seven eggs, the hole of the nest rarely being 
more than fifteen feet above the ground and cut in a pine 
or fir tree. The late Dr. J. C. Merrill, of the Medical 
Corps of the United States Army, left us an interesting 
account of its habits as he observed them at the time 
he was stationed at Fort Klamath. Among other things 
he tells us that “on most of the pines in his vicinity 
there are many short stubs 
of small broken branches, 
projecting an inch or two 
from the main trunk. When 
the sun is shining, these pro- 
jections are lighted up in 
such a manner as to appear 
quite white at a little dis- 
tance, and they often cast a 
shadow resembling the black 
body of the bird. In winter 
when a little snow is lodged 
on these stubs, the resem- 
blance is even greater, and 
almost daily I was misled 
by this deceptive appear- 
ance, either mistaking a 
stub for a bird or the re- 
verse.” 





For two years I made con- 
tinuous efforts to obtain a 
skeleton of the bird just re- 
ferred to, in that I might de- 
scribe its osteology; and 
when one was finally sent 
me for that purpose, I was 
enabled to include it in my 
work upon that subject. 

We have some four spe- 
cies of Three-toed wood- 
peckers, and they are chief- 
ly northern birds with inter- 
esting habits. Mr. Fuertes 
has given us a good repre- 
sentation of the American 
Three-toed species, and this 
I have reproduced in Figure 
5, though not as large as the 
original. The male is the lower bird, and the top of its 
head is a rich yellow, while for the rest the plumage 
is black and white as indicated. To some, these birds 
are known as “ladder-backs” from the transverse black 
and white bars of that part of their plumage. As a 
rule our Three-toed woodpeckers do not migrate, but 
remain in their habitats throughout the bitter northern 
winters, living upon hibernating insects and grubs be- 
neath the bark of various trees. They are very silent 
birds, and the hunter often passes one without noticing it. 
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Fuertes, who stands, in my estimation, far and away 
of Audubon as a painter of woodpeckers, not to mention 
a few other birds, has given us some wonderful portraits 
of them, and his plate portraying the Red-headed Wood- 
pecker (adu‘t and immature) with a pair of yellow-bel- 
lied Sapsuckers is certainly a picture of great beauty 
and very true to life. I once had alive a specimen of the 
first-named bird, and I succeeded in obtaining a fine pho- 
tograph of it which is here seen in Figure ro. It as one 
of the handsomest birds of our country, with its brilliant 
crimson head and black and 
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timber that lined the streams in central Wyoming. There 
is so much black in the plumage of one of them that many 
know the bird as the “Black Woodpecker” or the “Crow 
Woodpecker.” It is of a rich red and gray beneath, 
and an adult specimen has a length of somewhat exceed- 
ing ten inches. It has some very unusual habits, such as 
leaving its perch (upon which it sits cross-wise like a 
robin) and flying out like a flycatcher after insects. 
It also resorts to the ground to capture ants and various 
other insects upon which it feeds. It breeds in cavities 

prepared by other birds ; and 





white plumage, as shown in | 
the figure. Immature birds, 
which I have likewise pho- 
tographed, are entirely dif- 
ferent in plumage as com- 
pared with the adult ones, 
the upper parts, including 
the head, being brownish, 
streaked with darker tints, 
the body being otherwise 
marked with black, gray, 
and so on. 

Preceding the Red-head in 
our official list of birds, we 
have five different kinds of 
woodpeckers known as Sap- 
suckers (Fig. 6) and the 
Pileated Woodpecker with 
the northern species of it 
(Fig. 9). The former are 
birds with wonderfully 
beautiful plumage — black, 
white, crimson, red, yellow, 
and other colors, arranged 
in most attractive patterns. 
Space will not admit of my 
describing any of these in 
detail; and to appreciate 
their beauty the various 
species must be seen and 





at certain times the species 
is gregarious, during which 
they are noisy. Being so 
many in one flock, they can 
be heard for some distance. 
As a matter of fact, consid- 
erable space would be re- 
quired to give an adequate 
history of this remarkable 
bird. 

Three handsome wood- 
peckers, namely the Red- 
bellied, the Golden-fronted, 
and the Gila Woodpecker, 
form the genus Centurus, 
the first being an eastern 
species well known to our 
student of birds (Fig. 11). 
The other two are western 
forms, or, in the case of the 
Golden-fronted, southwest- 
ern, as its range is in Texas 
south in to the Valley of 
Mexico. 

Next in size to the mag- 
nificent Ivory-bill, we have, 
throughout eastern United 
States, another big, black 
woodpecker, the widel y 
known Pileated, which may 


compared. Their habits are 
extremely interesting and 
good accounts of them have 
been given us by a number 
of our descriptive ornitholo- 
gists. These birds puncture 
various trees and lap up the 
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GOLDEN-WINGED WOODPECKER 


Fig. 13.. Young male Flicker shortly after leaving the nest. 
Photographed from life by the author. Note the black band 
extending down from the bill. This is red in certain western 
species, and entirely wanting in the females of the various 
forms of the genus. A species widely known throughout the 


country. 





attain a length of nearly 
twenty inches (Fig. 9). 
It is said that it requires as 
much as a month for a pair 
of these birds to excavate 
their nest in a solid tree, the 
excavation often going to 








exuding sap with their 
brush-like, short tongues; and to this extent they are 
often a harmful factor in our forests, inflicting serious 
damage to the timber in the Southern States. However, 
this is offset by the good they do in insect destruction. 
In the same genus with our Red-headed Woodpecker 
we have the Ant-eating, the California, and the Narrow- 
fronted woodpeckers. Then, in the next genus there is 
that splendid species, Lewis’ Woodpecker—a bird that 
I had abundant opportunity to study, many years ago, 
in the Big Horn Mountains, as well as in the scantier 


the depth of more than a 
yard. A writer at hand says that “the food of the 
Pileated Woodpecker does not interest the farmer or 
horticulturist, for it is obtained entirely from the forest. 
The bird does not visit the orchard or the grain field, 
but all of its work in the forest helps to conserve timber. 
Its animal food consists probably of beetles and ants 
and its vegetable food of wild fruits.” 

Finally, the list of United States woodpeckers is com- 
pleted by three species and three subspecies of birds 
generally known by the name of Flickers, although 
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they have a great many vernacular ones applied to them. 
As a group, they constitute the genus Colaptes, our 
common Flicker of the East, widely known as the 
Golden-winged Woodpecker, being C. a. auratus (Figs. 
12 and 13). This bird has had many historians since 
the first days of the Republic. 

Flickers consume no end of insect pests, a few ground 
beetles, and a very small amount of grain and fruit; 
so that, as far as man is concerned, the bird is a friend, 
and should be protected to the limit. It has but one 
unfortunate trait—in common with other species— 
namely, that of sowing poison ivy seeds broadcast. 
This is a trick we have no means at our command to 
break him of—at least none has thus far been proposed. 
This bird has a bill quite different from the average 
woodpecker, being rounded cnd somewhat curved 
downwards. 

In cities the Flicker seems to have no dread of man; 
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and last summer I passed within a yard of a fine male 
on the Smithsonian grounds, it being engaged at the 
time in pulling out some worm or other hidden in the 
sod. The bird looked at me inquisitively once or twice, 
but kept steadily at the task upon which it was so busily 
engaged. 

One of the most absurd accounts of this bird was 
left us by the Count de Buffon, and one of the best 
accounts by Wilson—the latter, by the way, well raps 
the Count for his untruthful history of the species. But 
this is a side of ornithological literature which, though 
intensely instructive, can in no way be entered upon in 
the present article. On the other hand, perhaps 
enough has been set forth to convince those who may 
previously have had their doubts, that, taken as a family, 
the woodpeckers are among the best of our bird friends, 
in so far as forest protection goes—and that is a very 
important item. 
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FORESTRY STUDENTS PLANT TREES 


Students of the New York State School of Forestry are pictured here planting trees on abandoned farm lands. 


Young 


forest trees have been used to aid in the national plan of reforestation, as in the entire country there is a total of 


85,000,000 acres that will undergo this natural treatment. 


The economic welfare of the nation depends a great deal upon 


the forests, and the United States Forest Service has been instrumental in urging and aiding in reforestation in many parts of 


the country. 








“CUT CLEAN AND KEEP OUT FIRE” 


By R. S. Kellogg 


7” a nutshell, this sums up the opinion of many forest- 
ers in New York State as to the least expensive and 
most practical means of securing continuous production 
of a forest crop of value in the Adirondack region. 
This does not mean that leaving nature to take her 
course after cutting will bring back a new stand of the 
same kind of timber as the old one, nor that intensive 
silviculture will not produce a more valuable crop than 








NATURAL GROWTH OF HARDWOOD SAPLINGS FOLLOWING 
CLEAN CUTTING AND PROTECTION FROM FIRE 


no silviculture at all, but forestry must pay its way and 
methods must be used whose cost will not be prohibitive 
when carried over the period of timber growth. 

The clean cutting of spruce or of mixed spruce and 
hardwood may be followed by a forest consisting entirely 
of poplar, birch, maple and other hardwoods, but who 
can say that such a forest fifty years hence may not be 
as valuable as one of spruce? It does not require a 
long memory to recall that forests in the Adirondacks 
were originally cut over for pine, then for pulpwood, 
next for hardwoods with oftentimes a large amount of 
cordwood still left after the last cutting, and that in 
each successive cutting the value per acre was greater 
than in the preceding one despite the elimination of what 
was previously considered the only valuable species. 

Considerations such as these were the subject of lively 
discussion and interested observation at the recent meet- 
ing of the New York Section of the Society of American 
Foresters, near Tupper Lake, participated in by repre- 
sentatives of the forest schools, foresters of the Conser- 
vation Commission and foresters in a wide variety of 
private undertakings. It was a meeting in the woods 
and about the woods and a nearby lumber operation 
which exhibited all the stages of cutting and growth 
from pine to cordwood was a most instructive example 


of the methods used by nature in restoring and main- 
taining a forest when unhampered by fire. 

On the site of the first photograph, for instance, the 
timber was cut entirely clean 28 years ago for camp wood 
over a considerable area. Today there is on this same 
ground a beautiful young stand of yellow birch, maple 
and other hardwood saplings, straight, tall and in good 
density. In fact, measurements made in 1920 by Pro- 
fessor Recknagel, of the Cornell Department of Forestry, 
showed at that time a stand of 22% cords per acre, a 
growth of nearly nine-tenths cord per acre per year of 
wood fibre, produced entirely through the unaided efforts 
of nature to maintain te forest. 

The second photograph shows a cutting made two 
years ago within a short distance of the first for the 
purpose of hardwood lumber, there being left behind 
trees too small or too defective to utilize profitably 
There are now coming up on the ground a large number 
of hardwood seedlings, which if fire does not get in, 
will ultimately result in a forest of very uneven age 
and one containing many older trees, which in addition 
to being of little value themselves will have been a 











CONDITION OF THE FOREST TWO YEARS AFTER THE USUAL 
HARDWOOD CUTTING 


hindrance to the growth of the more even aged younger 


”: stand. Obviously, had this stand been cut clean as in 


the first photograph, the succeeding forest would have 
been more valuable than the one that will now follow. 
However, the cutting was determined by the rules of 
practical utilization which forbid the taking out of any 
tree that will not pay its way. Had there been a 
market for the remaining firewood, a better forest 
would have been secured than the one which will now 
result. 

By the way of contrast with these examples of natural 
reforestation, a snapshot is shown taken in the noted 
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“CUT CLEAN AND KEEP OUT FIRE” 


coniferous plantation at Axton, established by Dr. Fer- 
now twenty years ago on land which was old pasture 
at that time. This land is now covered with a thrifty 
growth of Scotch and white pine, Norway spruce and 








NEW YORK FORESTERS VISIT THE CONIFEROUS PLANTATION 

ADE AT AXTON IN 1902 BY DR. FERNOW 
European larch. The larger specimens run up to 8 
in. in diameter and 25 ft. in height. It will be inter- 
esting to note which will give the greater return upon the 
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investment twenty-five to fifty years hence, taking all 
costs into consideration and subjecting them to the 
rigid formulae of compound interest —the even-aged 
stand of hardwood reproduced by nature after clean 
cutting or the coniferous forest planted by man upon 
clean soil? 

The New York Conservation Commission is also do- 
ing a splendid work in making the Forest Preserve 
usable through the construction of typical Adirondack 
camps with conctete fireplaces for cooking. 





Forestry Meeting in South 
Carolina 


Upon. invitation from the Governor of South Caro- 
lina, a number of representative citizens of that State 
met at the Capitol to discuss the forestry needs of the 
State. Representatives from the Forest Service attended 
the meeting and explained the character and extent of 
co-operation, particularly that in forest fire protection, 
which the Federal Government could offer. The con- 
crete result of the meeting was the passage of a reso- 
lution recommending that the Governor appoint a for- 
estry committee to prepare a bill for introduction in the 
coming session of the legislature, which would provide 
primarily for a State forestry organization, State For- 
ester, fire protective system, and funds to carry on the 
work. 
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Last year was a very bad year for for- 
est fires and the early part of this season 
also, and after a strenuous time of fire- 
fighting, everyone was breathing a sigh 
of reuef that the fall had come and all 
our troubles were over. After an exceed- 
ingly cold spell, the weather became very 
warm and dry and no rain fell. Day by 
day passed and the woods grew dryer 
and ryer, the brooks dried up and the wa- 
ter in the rivers and lakes got very low. 
Suddenly fires began to spring up as if 
by magic, especially in the neighborhood 
of towns and villages. Hunters were go- 
ing out after partridges, the weather was 
so fine that people were going off for 
picnics in their cars and everything in 
the way of slash and stumps was so dry 
that it seemed an ideal time for the farm- 
er to clean up his land. Then high winds 
came and the fires began to spread. Then 
forest fires began to break out and we 
woke one morning to hear of the terrible 
disasters in Northern Ontario where 
whole towns and villages have been 
burnt up and many lives lost. Then rain 
came and every one breathed more freely 
only to hear that the fire fiend had visit- 
ed northern Quebec and burnt two towns, 
but without any loss of life. The de- 
struction has been appalling, in Ontario 
48 lives and eight million dollars worth 
of property, not counting timber de- 
stroyed. Haileybury, a town of 3000 in- 
habitants was wiped out, also Cobalt and 
several other towns, 700 square miles 
in all. In northwestern Quebec the towns 
of North Temiskaming and Nedelec were 
destroyed. Fires in the St. Maurice Val- 
ley and at Lac Frontier also took their 
toll of timber. Whole families have been 
destroyed, one family was found suffo- 
cated in a root cellar and from the at- 
titude in which the bodies were found it 
was evident that they had given up hope, 
had taken leave of eachc other and re- 
signed themselves to die. 

The whole thing is heartrendingly pa- 
thetic and so unnecessary that one could 
weep in impotent rage over the situation. 
Every fire (except those caused by light- 
ning, less than a fraction of one per cent) 
is set by a human being, is actually light- 
ed by a match, a cigarette butt, ashes 
from a pipe, a neglected camp fire or a 
spark from a railway train or steamboat. 
No fire ever starts from spontaneous 
combustion. Therefore every person who 


lives near or who has occasion to go into 
the woods must be educated to be careful 
and to have a sense of responsibility. At 
least a dozen times during the past sum- 
mer I have seen fires started along the 
highways by people driving by in motor 


or other vehicles. Probably the greatest 
menace is the cigarette, because so many 
are smoked and there is danger from the 
match used in lighting them and in the 
butt which is always thrown away. 


Fires occur every year, every so often 
we have a dry season when _ holocausts 
occur, like the Mirimichi fire, the Cobalt 
fire, the Cloquette fire and now the 
Haileybury fire. Why as intelligent be- 
ings shoulld we not learn from the ex- 
perience of the past? Why do we let 
such a situation continue. I have never 
found a man who was willing to admit 
that a forest fire was a good thing, but I 
have met men who pass for intelligent 
men of common sense who say that we 
will always have bad fires. The Man- 
ager of the Woods Department of a large 
company years ago told me that God 
sent the fires just as he sent the rain. 
Only last week the woods superintendent 
of an operation told me that there was 
no use in putting out a fire because it 
would only burn again next year. A man 
whose job is to extinguish fires said that 
once a fire was started nothing but pro- 
longed rain would put it out. Others 
say you cannot stop smoking in the woods. 
Price Brothers and Company stopped their 
men from smoking except in camp by 
taking away their matches and by ‘a heavy 
fine or imprisonment for smoking. An- 
other difficulty is the attitude of some of 
the magistrates who will not fine a man 
for setting fires or will let him off with 
a fine of a few dollars. A settler, this 
summer, applied for a permit to burn a 
few acres of poor land and was refused. 
He set his fire in spite of this and burned 
up 150 square miles of timber land. 

Fires have been set by gangs operating 
in the woods and no action taken in the 
way of dismissal, fine or reprimand. 

The whole trouble is lack of anprecia- 
tion of the desperate situation. We can- 
not afford to have the timber burnt up. 
Wood is of such basic importance that 
our forests must be saved from fire. The 
public must be made to realize the situa- 
tion, they must understand that it is just 
as bad to burn young timber as it is to 
burn trees which are already merchant- 
able. When the latter is burnt the loss 
is heavy right at the moment. but without 
the young growth there will be no future 
forest. Then too, in a country like Que- 
bec and northern Ontario. the country is 
absolutely unfitted for anything else but 
the growing of timber, excent in relatively 
small areas. One forest fire sometimes 
burns away all the soil and two or three 
invariably do so. I traveled through a 


section this summer, where ten years ago 
there was virgin timber. Today, after 
repeated fires, the tops of the hills are 
burnt down to the rock and _ wide 
stretches of country are so burned that 
for over a hundred years there will be 
no timber of any sort or kind. 

What can be done about it all? What 
practical means can be taken to stop this 
terrible devastation, which if continued 
will wipe out. our wood-using industries 
and leave us a desert? Can we not learn 
the lesson from the fate of China, North 
Africa, Spain and Persia? Are we so 
blind to our own interests, to our re- 
sponsibilities, so silly that we are going 
to let this thing continue? Canada has 
good fire laws and the governments have 
ample authority and can have ample 
means to stop fires. The lands belong in 
most part to the governments and they 
have absolute control of them. There is 
no escape from the responsibility, no ex- 
cuse for not having proper fire prevention. 
It requires intelligence and firmness. 
Children in the schools must be taught 
that a forest fire is worse than the fear 


of hell. Railroads must be forced to take 
adequate prevention measures. Settlers 
must be watched during all dangerous 


periods. Men working in the woods must 
be absolutely prevented from smoking. 
Hunters and fishermen and campers must 
be careful or must be barred from the 
woods. As far as lumber and paper com- 
panies are, concerned, the responsibility 
for fires set by their own employes is 
squarely up the the managers. If the men 
working in the woods know that the com- 
pany will not stand for fires, that if they 
are careless or set a fire it is cause for 
immediate dismissal and prosecution they 
will at once become interested and care- 
ful. If in a district a man who sets a 
forest fire is blacklisted others will soon 
stop being careless. I have seen a case 
where the manager of a company was 
very anxious not to have fires, but his 
woods superintendent held the opinion 
that men could not be prevented from 
smoking and that fires were bound to oc- 
cur, so his chief’s efforts were completely 
nullified. 

It seems to me that the danger has be- 
come so great that about the only means 
for checking fires is to have a force of 
fire rangers who at the same time have 
police powers and can arrest and bring 
out any man caught contravening the 
law, either in or out of the forest. Mag- 
istrates must then be educated up to the 
point where they will consider setting a 
forest fire or burning slash without a per- 
mit in the same category as arson. In- 
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“THE OBLIGATIONS THAT GO WITH PRE-EMINENCE.” 











| BOGALUSA’S HISTORY-MAKING REFORESTATION OPERATIONS ASSURE A PERPETUAL SUPPLY TO OUR TRADE. | 


BUYING LUMBER ON FAITH— 
FROM “A SAW-MILL WITH A CONSCIENCE.” 


It is higher-grade practice to avoid errors than to have to correct 
them. The morale of a truly great organization is more potent 
in averting errors than are all the rules in the rule-book. The 
united slogan at 


EXTRA EXTRA 
DENSE DENSE 
Southern = Southern 
PINE PINE 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


is—‘‘Correct all mistakes BEFORE THEY HAPPEN.” 


With a shipping capacity of over 40 cars a day, which is much the 
largest of any saw-mill operation in the world, we are told that our 
day by day record year after year, of customers’ complete satisfaction 
is without a comparison in the annals of the most critical buyers. 





This means superb manufacturing (from our own great stands of 
Virgin Timber which we believe is without an equal today). It 
means rigidly true grading, strictly per Factory Mutuals, A. S. T. M. 
and A.R.E.A. It means scrupulous count (“every foot a foot”) 
and it means loading of the most skillful kind. 


i 


RUMINANTS 0000 


The world’s largest saw-mill is not the only notable feature of 


BOGALWSA 





Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


it 9 . . e a 
the New South’s Young City of Destiny.” It leads in many lines. 
STINK 


UNNI. 
HINO 


i} 


What are your lumber requirements? Have you any special problems? 


Will you write us freely? Our response will be personal, candid and prompt. 
SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


GREAT SOUTHERN Cowan¥: 1628 4th Ave., BOGALUSA, LA. 











“BUYING BOGALUSA TRADE-MARKED PINE IS LIKE GETTING A CERTIFIED CHECK.” 
» 
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BECOME A MEMBER 


Any person may become a member of the American Forestry Association 
upon application and payment of dues. 








PLANT TREES 
PROTECT FORESTS 
USE FORESTS 





This is the only Popular 

National Magazine de- 

voted to trees and forests 
and the use of wood. 





FILL OUT THIS BLANK:— 


American Forestry Association 
914 FOURTEENTH STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C 





I hereby request membership in the American Forestry Asso- 


ciation and enclose check for §.. . 


INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Subscribing Membership, per year, including Magazine.............. $ 400 
Contributing Membership, per year, including Magazine.............. 10.00 
Sustaining Membership, per year, including Magazine............... 25.00 
Life Membership (no other dues) including Magazine............... 100.00 
Annual Membership without Magazine..................cccccccees 1.00 
MR sc cxausicinmate onseseddaeseuaascn<csks sexes Seawedd vasenict 


GR ivcinaecs SHTOSCSSHSSHHEHSET FORSHEE SEEEEHSEEEHH SEES 











cendiarism should be punished with a long 
term in prison. Every effort through the 
churches, the schools, forestry associa- 
tions and the like, must be made to de- 
velop a public sentiment which will de- 
mand that no fires be set. 

No one seems to realize the terrible 
inroads made by fire on the forest wealth 
of eastern Canada. It appears only in all 
its appalling significance when one flys 
over the country in an airplane and sees 
the burns stretching for miles and miles. 
When one sees, in this way too, the rela- 
tively small areas of softwood timber the 
outlook for the future is pretty gloomy. 

The government of Ontario through its 
Forestry Department has made excellent 
progress with its aerial reconnaissance of 
the country north to Moose Factory and 
Fort Albany on James Bay. Three hun-- 
dred and fifty hours have been spent in 
the air sketching in types of timber and 
making eye estimates. A few pictures 
have been taken. Due to lack of maps 
some system of control for sketching 
operations and aerial photography has to 
be worked out. The country is not very 
well watered with lakes and most of the 
timber is in the river valleys. The tim- 
ber js mostly black spruce and white birch 
and there are very large muskeg or 
swamp areas. This is the most extensive 
use of the airplane for forestry work and 
the flying has been carried out by the 
Laurentide Air Service, Ltd. with sig- 
nal success. 


The Barnjum prize for the best essay 
on the control of the spruce bud worm 
has been awarded to Mr. Otto Schierbeck 
of Price Bros. and Company, Ltd. The 
essay was excellent and showed hard and 
careful work. Owing to the fact that all 
of the information in regard to the bud 
worm had been collected and published 
by the entomologists of the Dominion 
Entomological Branch, the judges decided 
to divide the prize of $5,000 between 
the successful essayist and the entomolo- 
gists. 





The Province of Nova Scotia has made 
a notable stride and has withdrawn from 
settlement all forest land. This is what 
should be done everywhere and is a vital 
step in the whole program of conserva- 
tion, because when land which is only 
good for forests is thrown open for set- 
tlement tthe forest is destroyed and the 
settler has no opportunity to make a de- 
cent living on such poor soil and sooner 
or later moves off leaving a burnt forest 
and a few abandoned shacks as the re- 
sult of years of grinding toil, 

The Institute of Industrial and Domes- 
tic Arts, Gardenvale, Quebec, now con- 
ducts correspondence courses in pulp and 
paper making and expects soon to have 
a course in elementary forestry for woods 
and fire rangers, inspectors and scalers. 





FOREST POLICY REPORT 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States issues the following state- 


ment with regard to the work of its 
Committee on Forestry Policy: 

“The report of the committee has been 
received by the Board of Directors of 
the Chamber, but as yet no action has 
been taken. Postponement of action until 
the November meeting of the Board will 
afford an opportunity for any members 
or the committee who may not agree with 
the report, to submit minority reports. 

“Pending consideration of the report 
by the Board in November, the report is 
not being released for publication. Under 
the Chamber’s procedure a committee re- 
port is released only when sent out for 
referendum vote.” 


HOW TO INTEREST THE PUBLIC IN 
FORESTRY 


The following extract from the Outlook 
may be of interest on the question as to 
whether the organ of the American For- 
estry Association should be edited from a 
purely technical standpoint, or so as to 
appeal also to the non-technical public. 

The Outlook, September 20 

John Morley, when editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette had for an assistant another 
distinguished journalist, W. T. Stead. 
Morley, according to a recently pub- 
lished book had the scholar’s predilection 
for experts, while Stead questioned their 
availability in journalism. “Suppose you 
had to have an article on sun-spots,” said 
Morley, “would you get an astronomer 
to write it who knows everything abcut 























the subject, or a journalist who knows 
nothing?” “The journalist, most assured- 
ly,” Stead replied; “if you get an astrono- 
mer to write the article he will write it 
for astronomers and use terms which 
your readers will not understand. The 
net effect will be that your reader will 


not learn what you want him to.” “But,” 
queried Morley, “is that not setting igno- 
rance to instruct ignorance?” “By no 
means. It is setting a man who is in- 


telligent to tap the brains of a specialist 
and then to serve up his knowledge so 
that it can be understood by the ordinary 
reader.” Apparently the debate ended 
here. 





PERPETUAL TIMBER SUPPLY FOR 
LUMBERMEN 

Sooner or later the timber accessible to 
a sawmill becomes exhausted, says the 
Forest Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. The operators are forced 
to junk a large part of their equipment, 
tear up their railroad tracks, abandon 
their roads and move to other sources of 
supply. To the lumberman this means a 
loss of money and time; to the workers 
in mill and woods it means either seeking 
other employment or new fields of activ- 
ity; to the community it means a serious 
and sometimes a fatal setback. 

Relief from these conditions, forest ex- 
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perts state, marks a recently proposed 
sale of National Forest timber as the most 
unique otter ever made by the Government 
to lumbermen. The timber to be placed 
on the market is within the Malheur Na- 
tional Forest, Oregon, and the Govern- 
ment proposes to. open up the region on 
the basis of a perpetual supply of forest 
products. Forest Service estimates show 
that 60 million feet of yellow pine saw 
timber may be cut yearly for all time, 
thus insuring to the local industries the 
opportunity to have a continuous stream 
of raw material, permanent bases of oper- 
ation and staple employment for woods 
and mill workers. 

The area which totals 550,000 acres and 
contains 6700 million board feet of saw 
timber is, according to foresters, one of 
the last great timbered regions in the 
United States to be opened up for in- 
dustrial development. 

The first unit to be put on the market 
is now being offered to the highest bidder 
and includes 890 million feet to be cut 
under a 20-year contract. 





CAMPS IN STATE FORESTS 
To encourage use of the recreational fa- 
cilities of the State Forests, the Depart- 
ment of Forestry has authorized the con- 
struction of seven additional public camp 
grounds in Pennsylvania this fall. These 
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new camp grounds, and the eleven similar 
recreational areas which were developed 
last spring, will provide headquarters for 
hunters who go into the woods this fall. 

Several camp grounds will be equipped 
with log lean-tos, stone fireplaces, walled- 
up springs, garbage cans, comfort stations, 
and in some instances, public telephones. 
Use of the camp grounds wil. be free to 
the public, but permits, which will be issued 
by the local forest officers, will be required 
when campers desire to occupy a site for 
more than two days. 

Three of the new camps will be equipped 
and situated particularly for the use of 
automobile tourists who carry camping 
outfits with them. These camp grounds, 
however, are not restricted to their use. 
They may be occupied also by sportsmen 
and picnickers. Four other new camp 
grounds will be prepared by the depart- 
ment for the convenience of sportsmen and 
campers. 








1923 BIRD CALENDAR 
ANDUBON SOCIETY OF BUFFALO 


Beautiful photo reproductions of living wild 
birds, choice bits of verse and information. 
Excellent gifts for everyone. Help the birds. 
Price, 60c each, postpaid. Ready Nov. 15. 

MRS. CHARLES M. WILSON, Secretary, 

503 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















EXPERIENCE 


has perfected the Disston Chisel Iooth Circular Saw 


THE experience of more than eighty years of the 
most famous saw-making organization in the world 


frozen. 


DISSTON No. 33 
Chisel Tooth Saw 
_ Adapted for all general saw- 
ing. Gauge and widths of 


teeth to suit lvarious kinds of 
lumber. 


Canadian Works, Toronto 


DISSTON 
SAWS TOOLS FILES 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Branch, Vancouver, B. C. 


is responsible for the perfection of the Disston Chisel 
Too.h Circular Saw. 

In addition to this extensive general saw-making 
experience there are skilled circular-saw experts in the 
Disston organization whose personal experience alone 
is broader than that o: any other saw makers in the 
industry. 

§Disston Chisel Tooth [Circular Saws stand up to 
their work in all seasons,"on all woods— hard, soft or 
Made’ from the famous Disston-made steel 
with specially’ designed teeth they turn out the best 
sawed lumber;with the least horse-power. 

Tell ,us;the;'definite problems of your plant—the 
experience of our saw,experts is at your service. 





DISSTON No. 6 
Chisel Tooth Saw 


A“heavy duty” saw for mills 
of ample power and large ca- 
pacity. Will carry heaviest 
feed. Adapted for gang edg- 
ers, Bolter and Rift Saws. 
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Dignified, Exclusive 
Profession not overrun 
— with competitors. 
Crowded with opportun- 
ity for money-making and 
big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 
comes attained by experts. Easy 
to master under our correspondence methods. 
Diploma awarded. We assist students and grad- 
uates in getting started and developing their 
businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 52 F Newark, New York 
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The Shady Corner 


SHADY corner—what a problem 

it presents! Nothing seems to 

want to grow there, not even 
grass. In consequence, the spot is 
usually left to care for itself and be- 
comes the one unsightly place on an 
otherwise attractive lawn. Such a 
problem existed on the property pic- 
tured. Then Moon’s came along and 
made up an assortment of shrubs that 
solved the difficulty. Now a luxuriant 
mass of foliage takes the place of the 
sickly, unsatisfactory plants that pre- 
ceded. 


To help you solve the shady corner 
problem, we offer the following “Shady 
Corner Collection” for autumn planting: 


Viburnum Lantana (Wayfaring 
to 4 ft. 


tree), a a a $ .90 
ot; pentaphyllum, 

'z..... atid ae 

Thete privet 3 3 to 4 ft... 65 


Tore dentatum (Arrowwood) 

0 1, 

Oak-leaved Hydrangea, 2 to 3 ft. 1.25 
Two each of the above shrubs will be 

supplied f. o. b. our Nurseries for 

$8.50. Five of each for $15.00. 


Send in your order now and ask for 
Catalogue F. Its “‘What to Plant and 
Where” chapter may help you with 
other planting questions. 


Moons Nurseries 
MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE RED SCOURGE 

“On the tenth day of July a man set 
fire to more than a score of homes. Every 
home was entirely consumed and there 
was no insurance. The man went on his 
way, if not rejoicing, at least without vis- 
ible evidence of regret. He had no fear 
of punishment because the homes he had 
destroyed were not yet built; they were 
still in the tree trunks awaiting the magic 
wand of industry to give them habitable 
form. But economically these homes were 
destroyed as surely as though the’ trees 
had been made into lumber and the lum- 
ber into structures. And this is the way 
it happened: 

“Tt was the vacation season and an auto- 
mobile carrying a party of tourists stopped 
on a road that wound through a magnifi- 
cent stand of Douglas fir, in Western 
Washington. The travelers sat in raptur- 
ous admiration of the quiet forest scene 
and rhapsodized over the great trees that 
columned their majestic beauty as far as 
the eye could see. One of the men of 
the party lit a contemplative cigarette and 


| tossed the match to the side of the road. 


“Half an hour later an airpiane forest 
flying high above the mountain 
a yellowish smoke ballooning 
He moved his centro! 
and turned in that direction. Upon the 
chart in the machine before him he lo- 
cated the fire approximately, then returned 


to a mountain fire station ten 
* * * 


patrol 
range saw 
over the tree tops. 


quickly 


“After what seemed an_ interminable 
wait, the patrol noted various gangs of 
men at work. They were combating that 
terrifying, most ungovernable and 
of all rebellious elements—— 
the forest fire. For a day and night and 
another day the battle waged. Grimy 
men, black as the charred trunks around 
them, worn to the last stages of exhaus- 
tion, fought on—cutting away underbrush, 
dynamiting logs and trees, beating out the 
slinking fringes of advancing ground fire, 
shouting one to another above the crack- 
ling inferno of heat and smoke, panting 
like hunted animals around the water 
barrels where they slaked their thirst with 
the luke-warm liquid, but gaining, almost 
imperceptibly at first, yet gradually with 
greater certainty as the weary hours drag- 
ged on. And amid the confusion and 
crash of falling timber the ranger and 
foremen generalled the battle. 

“Several days later a wide, barren scar 
lay upon the mountainside, still smoulder- 
ing in places where the black splinters of 
the charred stumps pointed like accusing 
fingers, and still sent out masses of yel- 
lowish white smoke. ‘The scar covered 
hundreds of acres and it would continue 
to smoulder and smoke for weeks, while 
all about in the adjacent woods were fire 
guards constantly vigilant to see that the 
enemy did not creep out and strike again. 

“And far away the automobile tourists 


most 
dangerous 





journeyed carefree and utterly uncon- 
cerned. At a sawmill they stopped for a 
minutes to watch the logs in slow 
procession from the pond to the band 
saws. ‘What a shame,’ exclaimed the man 
with the cigarette, in a burst of senti- 
mental revolt, ‘What a shame to cut down 
those beautiful trees.’” 


few 


FOREST FIRE FIGHTING COMPANY 

Through the effort of leading citizens, 
foresters and fire wardens, Mt. Carmel, 
Pennsylvania, now claims distinction for 
having in jts midst a fully organized for- 
est fire fighting company. The first so 
far as is known in the United States. 

The company was organized to satisfy 
a pressing need for better forest fire pro- 
tection in the vicinity of Mt. Carmel. 
This being realized by the progressive 
people of the town it only remained for 
a leader in the person of W. W. Smith, 
District Forest Warden of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Coal & Iron Company, 
to make effective the desire of the com- 
munity for improved forest conditions. 

The organization was effected by first 
securing contributions from individuals in 
the locality. This done a building of the 
bungalow type was planned and started 
on the mountain side south of and ad- 
jacent to Mt. Carmel. This building is 
now complete and is 20x20 feet in size 
with a porch on three sides. It overlooks 
the town of Mt. Carmel and the lands of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, Madeira 
Hill & Company, Susquehanna Collieries 
and the Philadelphia & Read- 
The cost of 
to date is 


Company 
ing Coal & Iron Company. 
building and improvements 
about $2,000. 

In addition to the building provided for 
the use.of members it is planned to con- 
struct a swimming pool, tennis court and 
trap-shooting grounds. The primary pur- 
pose of the company is to “organize and 
keep in readiness an efficient corps of for- 
est fire fighters and to further the work 
of forest fire prevention.” To this end 
the State Forestry Department will sup- 
ply all needed fire fighting tools, while 
the coal companies affected will provide 
additional equipment such as fire fighting 
pumps, uniforms, etc. 

The actual fire fighting work will be 
done by active members, limited to 30 in 
number. These will be divided into three 
crews of ten men each. 

The leadership will be vested in a Chief 
Forest Protector and three assistant For- 
est Protectors whose duties will be to or- 
ganize and train for quick response to 
and prompt suppression of all forest fires 
in the vicinity. 

It is the belief of many that this pioneer 
work in forest protection will grow and 
spread from a mere local movement for 
better forests to one that will rapidly in- 
clude all towns in the anthracite region 
and eventually those in wooded regions 
throughout the state. 

















WOOD VS. THE COAL SHORTAGE 

That the forest land of New York 
might produce sufficient wood to relieve 
a restriction in coal distribution is one of 
the possibilities in supplying substitutes 
for coal in case of a coal shortage. 
Foresters at the New York State College 
of Forestry state that there are four 
million acres of woodlots on the farms in 
New York capable of producing vast 
quantities of fuel wood. Many 
already obtain their own fuel from these 


farmers 


forests and place considerable quantities 
on the market. 
But in the event of high prices for 


coal, according to the forestry experts, a 
new demand for fire wood in rural com- 
munities, towns and up-state 
cities would be developed. 
A cord of hardwood is 


villages of 


estimated to 
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contain about as many heating units as 
a ton of coal. Wood-fuel, however, is 
neither plentiful nor cheap, because none 
of the twelve million acres of forest land 
of New York, excepting a few infinitesi- 
mal parcels, is under a working forest 
management and never has been and is 
largely non-productive on that account. 

Owners everywhere are able to obtain 
high prices for wood. Twelve to fourteen 
dollars a cord was paid fuel 
last year. If twenty-five per cent of the 
forest land of New York was producing 
a maximum yield of timber as it would 
under proper forest management, and as 
they are doing in Europe, New York 
would have an available supply at reason- 
able prices to home consumers, sufficient 
in quantity to materially relieve any 
temporary coal shortage. 


for wood 


























be stamped out. 


it will count. 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Help Her to Save 
More Lives 


past year over 100,000 lives were saved with the 
aid of Tuberculosis Christmas Seals. Tubercu- 
losis is being controlled. The death rate has been 
cut in half. If you and others join the fight, it can 


Buy Christmas Seals. When you see someone selling 
them, help the fight along by buying all 
you can. Your help, the help of every 
happy, healthy person, is needed; and 


Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
with Christmas Seals 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
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4 MAWAL 
= NURSERY 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine sepcimens of Oak, 
Maple, Elm, Etc., for memorial planting. 
Trees from °5 to 30 feet are recommend- 
ed. Each tree is recorded with the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association to perpetuate 
its memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co.,N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel. Vanderbilt 7691 














Or chids*. are specialists in 


Orchids; we 
pert, grow, sell and export this class of plants 
5g ae logue 
ur illus and de tive cata of 
Orchids a be had on application. Also ape- 
a ny of freshly imported unestablished 
chids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 











CHINESE TREE SEEDS 
For Reforestation and Landscape Gardening 
Large collection of Evergreen and Deciduous 
tree seeds all native to The Chinese Republic. 
Species every forest nursery or home garden 
needs. Scientifically extracted. 
Send for Free Price List 
KIANGSU PROVINCIAL FOREST STATION 
NANKING, CHINA 














TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub 
and Hardy Perennial eds from all 
parts of the world. 

Send for Catalogue. 


CONYERS B. FLEJ, Jr. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - PHILADELPHIA 














TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price Vet 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, KN. H. 

















EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Compan 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 














TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 


Domestic and I 
UALITY = 
Price List on at 


Special Quantity ices 
OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 
at Se 
Established 1897 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will print, free 
of charge in this column, advertisements 
of foresters wanting positions, or of per- 
sons having employment to offer foresters. 
This privilege is also extended to foresters, 
lumbermen and woodsmen who want posi- 
tions, or to persons.having employment to 
offer such foresters, lumbermen or woods- 
men. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





GRADUATE FORESTER — Experienced; eight 
years state forest management, four years nur- 
sery, landscape and horticultural work, desires 
connection with firm or individual interested = 
forests or nurseries for commercial purpose 
Address Box 4020, care AMERICAN FORES. 
TRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C.  (6-8-22) 





POSITION WANTED BY A TECHNICALLY 
TRAINED FORESTER at present employed as 
forest manager on one of the biggest private es- 
tates in Pennsylvania; 35 years experience. Can 
furnish the best reference. Address Box 4030, 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash- 
ington, . (6-9-22) 





FORESTER, University Graduate; 28 years of 
age; ex-service man; several years’ experience 
in the paper industry as an executive, also sales 
experience, desires position. Best references 
Address Box 4040, care AMERICAN FORES 
TRY, Washington, >. c (7-9-22) 





YOUNG MAN, 32 years old; worsens graduate of 
Cornell University ; B. F., 1915, with 
five years’ experience hy A ag re States 
Forest Service. Desires position as forester 
with a lumber eae # hl private weet The 


best of references. dress Box 4050, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, ‘Wash- 
ington, D. C. (7-9-22) 





FOREST ENGINEER, a graduate with eight 
years experience as chief of timberland depart- 
ment of large Eastern paper manufacturing 
company is open for’ position with company 
operating Eastern spruce lands. Address Box 
4055, care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE 

Washington, D. C. (8-10- 22) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, at present employed 
by a Timber and Land ‘Development Company. 
desires position as Forester or Superintendent 
on Private Estate, or in Park work. Experi- 
enced in Tree planting and Pruning, the hand- 
ling of Shrubbery, Fire Protection and Log- 
ging operations. A willing worker as well as 
equipped to direct others. Box 4060, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, *Wash- 
ington, D. C. (9-11-22) 





FORESTER, with ten years’ experience as tech- 
nical assistant and forest supervisor, now in 
charge of western National Forest, desires to 
make connection with commercial organization 
with opportunity of improving present position. 
Address Box 4065, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 





FORESTER—Experienced graduate, eight years 
state forest management, five years’ nursery 
and landscape practice. Agricultural and hor- 
ticultural training on farm and orchard. Pre- 
pared to get results from stock, fruit or forest. 
Can teach or practice. Box 4070, care AMERI- 
CAN FORESTRY, Washington, D. C. (10-12-22) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, with six years of both 
technical and practical experience in all phases 
of Forest work, is open to mi of employ- 

ment. Best of references can be _ furnished. 

Address Box 4075, care AMERICAN FORESTRY 

MAGAZINE, Washington, DD: Cc 








WANTED 





WANTED—FORESTERS AND RANGERS to act 
as District Superintendents and book orders for 
fruit and ornamental trees, evergreens, shrubs, 
etc. Pay weekly. Complete equipment. State 
territory desired. Full or part time. Address 
Box 3090, care AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGA. 
ZINE, Washington, x <. (4-6-22) 
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BARNJUM $5,000 AWARD 

By the unanimous decision of the judges, 
Messrs. Gilbert, Howe, Piche and Wilson, 
the first prize of $2,000 offered by Frank 
J. D. Barnjum for a practical suggestion 
for the suppression of the spruce bud 
worm, bark beetle and borer, was awarded 
to Mr. O. Schierbeck, Forest Engineer for 
Price Bros., & Co., Limited, Quebec, whose 
paper on the subject was the best effort of 
the 230 presented. The balance of the 
prize, namely $3,000, was divided equally, 
or $1,000 each to Doctors Swaine, Craig- 
head and Tothill, of the Forest Insect 
Branch of the Entomological Department 
as a reward for the untiring efforts of a 
small band of loyal, conscientious, over- 
worked and underpaid government offi- 
cials, who are giving the best years of their 
life for the suppression of the forest in- 
sect peril in Canada, and from the fact 
that much of the information contained in 
papers presented was based on the results 
of their good work. As no one paper quali- 
fied fully for the prize, Mr. Barnjum, with 
the hearty approval of the judges, felt this 
would be a generous disposition of the prize 
money. Much valuable information on this 
important subject has been collected which 
will be given to the world free with full 
credit to the authors, who deserve and will 
be accorded the earnest appreciation of the 
people of the whole continent, which is so 
seriously menaced by these insect pests. 











FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 
* * * 


The Colorado School of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado 
College 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
*x* * * 

Four and five-year undergraduate courses 
and a two-year graduate course in techni- 
cal forestry, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry and Mas- 
ter of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in coring, and fall at 
reap og” ‘orest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 

to the School) and the winter term at 
Co orado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 

formation. 




















Bryant’s Logging 


The Principles and General Methods of 
Operation in the United States: By 
Ralph Clement Bryant, F.E., M.A., Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Professor of 
Lumbering, Yale University, 590 pages, 
6 by 9. 133 figures. Cloth...net, $4.50 








A discussion at length of the chief facili- 
ties and methods for the movement of the 
timber from stump to manufacturing plant, 
especially logging railroads. 











PERPETUAL SUPPLY OF TIMBER 

Progressive southern lumbermen, who 
are looking westward for future stands 
of timber as their own holdings become 
cut out, are showing ?reat interest in the 
biggest offering of government timber 
ever made, says the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The timber unit offered lies within the 
Malheur Naticnal Forest in Oregon and 
contains 890,000,000 feet of timber; 87 
per cent of which is yellow pine. It is one 
of a group of logging units all tributary 
to Burns, Oregon, totaling 6,700,000,000 
board feet. This forest region, govern- 
ment foresters say, will produce an annual 
cut of 60,000,000 feet for all time, thus 
insuring a continuous supply of raw 
material for the local lumber industries 
and steady employment for mills and 
woods workers. The opening up of the 
Malheur Forest presents an unusual 
chance for a new and permanent location 
for some company which is through in 
the South, say the foresters. 


FEDERAL FUNDS AID STATES IN 
FIRE FIGHTING 
Allotments of $400,000 of Federal funds 
to states cooperating with the government 
in protecting forest lands from fire have 
just been completed by the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
according to District Forester George H. 

Cecil, of Portland. 

This sum, together with not less than an 
equal amount to be supplied by the states 
cooperating, is expended jointly by the 
cooperating Federal and state foresters 
in protecting from fire forest lands at the 
headwaters of navigable streams. The 
allotment is made on a basis of timbered 
area and cost of adequate protection. The 
Federal expenditure in any state is re- 
stricted to not over $24,000. 

This amount of money is insufficient to 
insure adequate, forest fire protection, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cecil, but it has in con- 
nection with state funds, enabled substan- 
tial progress to be made in that direc- 
tion. Due to the serious fire season this 
year in both Oregon and Washington, 
this cooperative fund has been drawn on 
heavily, foresters say. 

Allotments to the various states are as 
follows: 

Oregon, $24,000; Washington, $24,000; 
California, $22,750; Idaho, north, $21,000; 

Idaho, south, $2,300; Montana, $13,725; 
Maine, $24,000; New Hampshire, $8,425; 
Vermont, $4,200; Massachusetts, $8,400; 
Rhode Island, $625; Connecticut, $3,150; 
New York, $24,000; New Jersey, $5,050; 
Pennsylvania, $24,000; Maryland, $3,850; 
Virginia, $18,200; West Virginia, $10,500; 
North Carolina, $12,000; Tennessee, $11,- 
700; Louisiana, $21,000; Texas, $13.000; 
Ohio, $1,050; Michigan, $24,000; Wiscon- 
sin, $15,000; Minnesota, $24,000; South 
Dakota, $100. 
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Books on Forestry, Lumber, Trees, Birds, Etc. 








Price 
ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS—W. H. Hudson....................5. $4.00 
ADVENTURES OF A NATURE GUIDE—Enos ‘A. WR 55 2c ckeZeue 3 3.50 
es ay BOYS BOOK OF CAMP-LORE AND WOODCRAFT_ ae 

Sh, ME coc cos oa's pecans ode éragsews Exaaatt vey udianen des eneaesks i 

AMERICAN FOOD AND GAME FISHES—Jordan and Evermann.. 4.40 
AMERICAN FOREST REGULATION—T. S. Woolsey, Jr............ 3.50 
AMERICAN FOREST TREES—Henry H. Gibson ..................45 6.00 


AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY—William T. H 

edition, $5.00, 4 vol. edition ................cseee- 
AMERICAN SILVICULTURE—C. A. Schenck .--.. 
ANIMAL INGENUITY OF TODAY—C. A. Ealand 


A 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES—Rex Vicat Co 
AMERICAN WOODS—R. B. Hough (14 parts), per p 
BEAUTIFUL RARE TREES AND PLANTS—the Earl r snney. 
BIRD BOOK FOR CHILDREN—Thornton W. Burgess... 
es I ovis cod dnndssccnsctcncecasudsevacveucssnax 4s 
eee 7 THEIR pit gt TO Lg ed M. Weed 
BIRDS IN TOWN AND VILLAGE—W. H. Hudso 

BIRDS OF FIELD, FOREST TAND PARK Albert Field Gilmore 
BIRDS OF LA PLATA_—W. H. Hudson (2 vols. 
BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA Thos. Nuttall 
BLEACHING AND RELATED > neeguione bs eens Matthews 
BOOK OF FORESTRY—Fred F. Moo 


wns 
Ras 





a 
Sok 


SSusss Seeuakssssszszxessss 














. C. Smith : 

CAMP-FTRES IN THE CANADTAN ROCKTES—William T. Hornaday 
CAMP-FTRES ON DESERT AND LAVA—William T. Hornaday..... 
CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON—Harry A. Avef.............-+2s00+- 
= OF PULP AND PAPER MAKING — Edwin Suter- 

occ h cada ga ha cpwandsahaecceaee munca 
CLEARTNG AND GRUBBING—Halbert P. Gillett 
COUNTRY HOUSE—Charles E. Hooper ............ ip 
CITY HOMFS ON COTINTRY LANES—Wm. Ellsworth Smythe bienee 
DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST LAW IN AMERICA-J. P. Kinney.. 
ELEMENTS OF FORESTRY—Brown and Moon .............:seeeeees 


oe 





ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY—A. C. ForbeS..............:.-s0e00- 3.50 
ESSENTIALS OF AMERICAN TIMRER LAW-—J. P. Kinney........ 3.00 
FAMTLITAR STUDTES OF WILD BIRDS—F. N. Whitman............ 3 00 
FAMTLIAR TREES AND THEIR LEAVES—Schuyler Mathews..... 3.50 
FARM FORESTRY—John Arden Ferguson.............ccceeeeeceeeeeees 2.00 
FARM WOOD TOT—Cheyney and Wentling..................20ee-eee 175 
FFATHERS, FIRS AND FITWNS—Emma Cheney...............-:0:00 2.15 
FFRWS AWD HOW TO GROW THFE™-—G. A. Woolson................ 1.235 


FIELD ROOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS Schuyict 
WMathewe 


FIELD MANUAL OF  TREES—John H. Schaffner..............0000 2.00 
Dee. III... . vc ccccccccccccccdevecscecsesosesevesedscessece 290 
POREST LAND—Allea CHAMBETS o0cccciccnccccsccccccccccccccccccccecs 2.25 
FOREST MANAGEMENT—A. B. Recknagel..............ccceeceeeeeees 2.50 
FOREST MEWNSURATTON—Herman Haupt ee uaadinkssGae teaedns 5.00 
FOREST PHYSIOGRAPHY-—Isaiah Bowman ............secceseeeeeese 5.00 
— PRODUCTS, THEIR MANUFACTURE AND USE—N. C. aad 
I ce ons Soe radar caine nc du catecnch ow es cednucun nse S Caer eedussstadsess J 
FOREST. Ae 1, GUID oo ic nccdvescccecssicccccceetucececse 1.50 
FORESTRY FOR WOODMEN—C. O. Hanson .................-0.0005 2.00 
FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA AND THEIR. INHABITANTS_Frank- pam 
MT 22 oUt Laced ecamerecatnedeee ces: canedeeetuce coat ’ 
FORESTS, WOODS yO es Er ere 1.50 
FOREST *VALUATION—Herman Haupt Chagmam.........9%ecccccees 3.00 
FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY—T. . ae Jr. ee a 3.00 
FUNDAMENTALS OF BOTANY—C. Stuart Gager .................... 2.00 
es ~~ ee OR CITY BACK-YARD GARDENING_Sandwich non 
cops WONDER WORLD—Cora Stanwood Cobb...................555- 1.25 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—Jay L. B. Taylor 3.00 
HANDBOOK OF FIELD AND OFFICE PROBLEMS IN FOREST 
MENSURATION—Winkenwerder and Clark ..............s+0000. 2.00 
Sr OF TREES OF THE NORTHERN U.S. AND CANADA 
T OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS—R. B. Hough............. 10.00 
HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION IN PLANTS—C. Stuart Gager...... 1.25 
HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS-—J. R. Simmons.......... 4.00 
ai ~~ ‘anata OF ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE U. S.—S. J. as 
a Bere iad ioncne ape caae Babee Mate € KOAMRCALAs beeee een es aes ee y 
IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE U. S.—S. B. Elliott ....... 250 
IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPEAN FORESTRY—By Ralph S. Hosmer.. 1.00 
INJURLOUS INSECTS AND oan BIRDS—F. T. Washburn...... 2.00 
ie BO TO SS ee rr ere 6.00 
INSECT PESTS OF FARM, GARDEN AND ORCHARD—E. D. San- 
derson and L. M. ony ll a ie Ee esa iat eas ah ia 4.50 
INTERESTING NEIGHBORS—Oliver P. Jenkins...................00. 1.50 
KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN ee y oot |} eee 15.00 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and a dnchasecamekvecavedesisds 1.50 
KILN DRYING OF LUMBER—H. D. Tiemann...................... 4.50 
car Tike ore FOR GENERAL BOTANY.c. Stuart Gager 1.15 
LAN hye SS eS A ore 1.90 
LAWNS AND 1 HOW TO MAKE THEM— Leonard MUR soesecncens 1.25 
LOG OF A TIMBER CRUISER—W. P. Lawson.............eccceeceeee 2.25 
SRR RCE RMI Ee. OUBEN oo aio occiscncescdseenedsnctcvadeescbcaseeccaxes 4.50 
LUMBER AND ITS USES—R. S. Kellogg...........cscseccececccessees 2.25 
LUMBER MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS—A. F. Jones............ 2.25 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING ESTIMATOR—Joseph Holt............. 6.50 
LUMBER RECKONER—Neil Chapin ..........cccccsscccsecccecccceeece 4.00 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary............. 2.12 
MANUAL OF TREES OF NORTH AMERICA—C. S. Semink E ent wots 12.50 
MANUAL OF FORESTRY, vol i—Hawley and Hawes............... 3.50 
MANUAL OF TREE DISEASES—Howard Rankin .....:...........+5 - 


MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD-—S. J. Record............... 


MINDS AND MANNERS OF WILD ANIMALS—William T. Horna- 

ME SS vddanweidecdVsqcedénice sds scudzespeaiesceteusdeicamuesaaebateee 
MODERN PULP & PAPER MAKING—Paul Witham.................. 
MYCOLOGY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY—John W. Harshberger..... 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF FLOWERS, TREES AND PLANTS— 

Gy Fe Is ca cwntnccrtenenusduvadscesdeddeacitekadinaaiisediewae 
NATURAL STYLE IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING—Frank A. Waugh 


NORTH AMERICAN FORESTS AND FORESTRY-—E. Bruncken 
NUT GROWING—Robert T. Morris........ 


COMMON BIRDS—John B. Grant............cccccccccccccccccces 
FIELD AND FOREST TREES. Maud Going 
GARDEN FLOWERS—Harriet L. Keeler 
NATIONAL FORESTS—R. H. D. Boerker 
NATIONAL PARKS—John Muir 
NATIVE TREES—Harriet Keeler .........c..cccccccccccecccccce 
pi MR Mi asain ac cacieds enecoeauny 

TO KNOW THEM—Eme -W 

PAPER AND ITS USES—Edward Dawe ees incite 
PAPER MAKING, THE ART OF—Alexander Watt.................. 
PARKS, THEIR DESIGN, EQUIPMENT AND USE—Geo. Burnap.. 
PASTORAL AND AGRICULTURAL BOTANY—John W. Harshberger 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOIIL—R. WO cnx cinctncescacs 
PIGEON RAISING—Alice MacLeod 
PLANE SURVEYVING—John Tracy ..........ccccccccccccccccceccccouce 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY—V. I. Pailadin 
ORAGETOAT watuar san Is as dint ccetieisuavectsemctodeed 

RE STUDY AND ELEMENTAR - 
“a TURE-—Stanley Coulter ............cccccccccccccceees is aeecgrn ss 

ACTICAL ORCHARDING ON ROUGH anor 
PRACTICE OF SILVICULTURE-R. C. Haw ee ene 
oo TEXTBOOK OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY_D. T. Mac- 


PRODUCTIVE ORCHARDING—F. C. Sears ..............00000...... 
PROPAGATION AND PRUNING OF HARDY TREES, SHRUBS, 
ETC.—J. C. Newsham .............. 
ROMANCE OF pg RA SS a aie 
ROMANCE OF OUR TREES—Ernest H. Wilson 
ROSE GARDENING—Mary Hampden .................00cceecceesc cece. 
SANITARY ENTOMOLOGY-_D. Pierce 
SCOTT BURTON, FORESTER—E. G. Cheyney........................ 
SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY— 
Re Re ee Ae iia 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solot 
SILVICULTURE OF INDIAN TREES (3 vols.) — 
SEEING NATURE FIRST—Clarence M. Weed 
on ae WIE 55)... 36 san tahearadtedeiwike ube wecee ad soe 
IRDS AND WATERFOWL—Howard E. Parkh 
SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP—Warren H. Miller........ _ stiue, gana 
STORY OF THE FOREST, THE—Gordon Dorrance.................. 
STUDIES IN FRENCH FORESTRY—T. S. Woolsey, Jr 
STUDIES OF TREES—J. J. Levison ............cccccceeccccccccesece, 
STUDIES OF TREES IN WINTER —A. O. a 


WE en ec ASE TEN AG Ss 0 Sp co0t enicvcvus.y haat mea eRe Ta 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURVEYING— B. Joh 
TIMBER—By J. R. Baterden s a 
TIMBER—P. Charpentier 


TOWN. GARDENING iiare INR nas cack ada ncsGed act conesiasae 
TRAINING OF A FORESTER-—Gifford Pinchot 
THE TREE BOOK-J. E. Rogers 
TREE PRUNING—A. Des Cars 
TREES—J. E. Rogers 
TREES—Marshall Ward sitenehoninediaediwadetaavdte 


TREES AND TREE PLANTING-J. We, I age ines acieankeudoes 
TREES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW T .. Rogers. 
TREES IN WINTER—Blakeslee and Jarvis..............cccccecceee,.., 
TREES OF NORTHERN UNITED STATES—A. Angar 


TREES, SHRUBS coo VINES OF NORTHEASTERN U. S.—How- 


Se Fee En ncencdcoceiaese Miata sinoddccsiiumacie 2 = adaskite, 


ss 


= BSNSNe Mrs 
skss ssxszss sssss 


mene cee 


scksans 


Jona MINE x oGiceugsevacecenacdaseaketasdsts Gecowice iigacd ie 2.50 
E WOUNDS AND DISEASES~J. Webster Rdevidecwssevssedcakedatnd 2.50 
UNITED STATES FOREST POLICY—John Ise .................ceceees 5.10 
VALUATION OF AMERICAN TIMBERLANDS—K. W. Woodward co 
ee FORESTIER—Par J. Gerschell...............ceseees 4.75 
ONSIDERED GARDEN ao Me tncisvenecaa 2.00 
WHAT BIRD IS THAT?—Frank M. Chapman..............cccccccccecs 1.35 
WHAT BIRDS HAVE DONE WITH ME_ Victor Matebin. ...06cc0 2.50 
WILD FLOWER ee Bee? | east tdecssccetcuaeve 1.50 
Wr A: MONE © cic cancsscesss cadcddsceeesaleustestedciinee tubes 4.50 
wooD ig OTHER ORGANIC STRUCTURAL MATERIALS— 
Sas asGcidevadcecdvcdonscesdeveddentavasedavakaaksunetdereucs 5.00 
wooD TURNING~—J. D, DOONEM 06s ccsiassccnvtec sbncbinxceuacdscivces 1.50 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY Mt, Pewee Baie... ccdicsccsevecceses 4.75 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK—Gen. H. M. Chittenden adeaedee 3.00 





Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent from the above prices. 


All books published can be obtained from the American Forestry Association, 1214 16th St., Washington,-D. C. 
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SCHOOLS AND ROADS SHARE IN 
FOREST RECEIPTS 
Governors of 28 states have just been 
notified that 25 per cent of the $3,421,531 
received from timber sales, grazing per- 
mits, and other sources of National Forest 
revenue for the past fiscal year will be 
distributed by the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. These 
moneys are returned to States in which 
National Forests are located for expendi- 

ture upon schools roads. 

An additional 10 per cent of the total 
receipts is transferred to the Forest Serv- 
ice for the construction of roads and 
trails within the forests. This sum for 
the present year amounts to $338,576. 

The total, which aggregates over $1,000,- 
000 will be prorated among the 28 states 
in proportion to the receipts from the 
National Forests within their borders. 
Since the establishing of the National For- 
ests the sums returned to these states 
have steadily increased, amounting today to 
almost $14,000,000, which has been di- 
rectly contributed to the development of 
the states by the National Forests within 
their borders. 

California, where Federal timber lands 
returned to the Government $628,765 last 
year, leads the list and will receive $157,- 


and 


191 for the school and road fund and 
$62,876 for National Forest roads and 
trails. Oregon is second, while Idaho, 


Arizona and Colorado follow in the order 
named. 





PRACTICAL COURSES FOR 
PRACTICAL MEN 

The Madison Laboratory says that the 
course in Kiln Drying has been given 27 
times with a total attendance of 292 men. 
The course in Boxing and Urating has been 
given 16 times with a total attendance of 
143 men. The men who have taken these 
courses represented a large variety of in- 
terests and came from all parts of the 
country and even from foreign countries. 
These courses are of a practical nature; 
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to spend good time and 
10% more 
WHEN 


under your membership 


YOU SAVE 10% 

on all books published—educa- 
tional or fiction. 2 

Take full advantage of your 
membership and write for books = 
you want for yourself or for = 
gifts to your friends. : 
American Forestry Association 
1214 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 
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they. are for industrial representatives and 
do not call for any educational require- 
ments. The purpose of the Forest Service 
in offering them is to help the industries 
to get better results with more of the lum- 
ber they manufacture or buy. In this way 
not only will less timber need to be cut, 
but the profits resulting from efficient pro- 
duction will be greater than those derived 
from wasteful methods. Many 
firms who have sent representatives to the 
Forest Products Laboratory for a week or 
two of study have stated that they were 
able to effect savings and improve the 
quality of their goods to the value of 
thousands of dollars annually. 


present 


SCENIC BEAUTY TO BE PRESERVED 

Persons who wish to place advertising 
signs within the National Forests of Ore- 
gon and Washington must obtain permis- 
sion from a forest officer, states District 
Forester George H. Cecil, at Portland, Ore- 
gon. The regulations governing the use of 
National Forest lands prohibit the mutil- 
ation, defacement or destruction of objects 
of natural beauty or of scenic value on 


such lands; and incidentally provide for 
legal action towards penalties for viola- 


tion. Only those signs which are of dis- 
tinct service to the traveling public and 
which are well constructed and sightly will 
be allowed. All persons who have already 
posted signs on National Forest land will 
be requested either to remove them, or else 
obtain written permission from a forest 
officer to continue them. 














1337-1339 F STREET,NW. 
WASHINGTON,DC. 


ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 
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[LLUSTRATORS 


3 COLor Protess WorK 
RLECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
& SERVICE 


Phone Main 8274 




















papers to find the paper you want. 


way but immediately at hand when needed. 


Pays for Itself 


desks, from president to office boy. 

The prices under illustrations 
are for standard Kleradesk models 
in Olive Green. Order one today. 
Being sectional, you may later 
add to or alter it. We guaran- 
tee complete satisfaction, 


Ross-Gould Company 
232,N, 10th St., St. Louis 
New York, Cleveland 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 





Built of Steel Sections 
Each compartment is adjustable from one inch to 1% inches in 
width. Any number of compartments can be added as required. 
dexed front and back. Prices quoted under illustrations are for stand- 
ard olive green finish. Floor sectioms for 3, 6 and 10-inch compart- 
ments supplied at extra cost, as well as mahogany and oak finishes, f 


REO. US. PAT. OFB 


Holds for Reference or Distributes 
It saves time—keeps desks clean—avoids confusion—occupies but 
one-tenth space of wire baskets—eliminates endless shuffling of 
A Kleradesk provides a conveni- 
ent place for holdimg reference papers where they will be out of the 


A Kleradesk guarantees time saved in locating papers, increased 
efficiency, personal convenience and the refined appearance of orderly 


Save Time in Sorting and Routing 
Mail, Memos, Orders, Etc. 
without changing your present system; Kleradesk sorts 
and routes papers automatically—instantly. 
arate compartments for all to whom mail is distributed. 


It has sep- 


$129 Per SecTion 
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In This 
Age 


of Saving 


and give us a list of the books you want. 
cheerfully quote you prices promptly 


TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP 


Are You Taking Full Advantage of 
Your Membership? 


Why go to a book store for what you read? Whether it be fiction, 
technical, educational or scientific, your Association will get the 
books you want for you at a discount of 10%. You will get the books 
you want promptly after you send in your order to us by mail—deliv- 
ered to your home. This means service and savings. 


Break the Backbone of Your Costs 


We will 








ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO 
American Forestry Association, 


Washington, D. C. 














Outline of History. H. G. Wells (2 vols. Tigi 
5.00 


Educational Edition 
The Story of Mankind. Hendrik W. Van Loon 
Outline of Science. J. Arthur Thomson______ 
Diet and Health. L. H. Peters. 
Mind in the Making. James Harvey Robinson 
Outwitting Our Nerves. Jackson & Salisbury 
Americanization of Edward Bok. 
Conquest of Fear. Basil King 
Books and Characters. Lytton Strachey. 
Behind the Mirrors. Anonymous 
Self-Mastery-Autosuggestion. Emile Coue____. 
Practice of Autosuggestion. C. Harry Brooks 
My Discovery of England. Stephen Leacock. 
Painted Windows. Anonymous 




















5.00 
3.75 
1.00 


7. ae 
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BEST SELLERS LAST MONTH—GENERAL LITERATURE 


My Memories of Eighty Years. Chauncey M. 





Revolt Against Civilization. Lothrop Stoddard 
Queen Victoria. Lytton Strachey______ 
Parody Outline of History. Donald Ogden 
Stewart 
Up Stream. Ludwig Lewisohn 
Mirrors of Washington. Anonymous______ 
Making the House a Home, Edgar A. Guest 
Home Radio. A. Hyatt Verrill 
His Soul Goes Marching On. Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews 
A Heap o’ Livin’. Edgar A. Guest. a 
When Day Is Done. Edgar A. Guest. 9 = _ 
Mirrors of Downing Street. Anonymous... 




















ON SALE IN OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Don’ t Bother fo spend good time and 10% more When under your 
membership You Save 10% on all above books---and, in fact, on all 
books published---educational or fiction 


American Forestry Association, 914 Fourteenth Street, | Washington, D. C 




















Yale School of 
Forestry 





Established in 1900 


A Graduate Department of Yale 
University 





The ag yal Bowe goon oes 
practice o 
ta wiiahiedoea 
Master of Forestry. 
Pes geen S ttente 
of forestry for 
Advanced and Research Work. 


For oni seem th Prone, in 


ee 
course is taker ee 
Tropical Forestry. 
Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 
Special Students. 
A field course of eight weeks in the 
summer is available for those not 
prepared for, or who do not wisk 
> aie the technical courses. 


Piso further information and cata- 

address: The Director of the 

Sho ool of Forestry, New Haven, 
ecticut, U. S. A. 


The 
New York State 
College of Forestry 


= at — 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Special opportunities are offered 
for graduate work in addition to 
the a four-year undergraduate 
courses. courses lead 


fo the degree o aster of Forestry 
Master o 


Science, Fes of Philosophy, _and 
Doctor of Economics. The 

Forest eng oe ge HE oo 
acres at Syracuse, three other ex- 


rey stations, Roosevelt 
ild Life Forest geome Sta- 


tion, om gpa oe. 8 yo 
equip, sawmill, a complete 
kiln plant, the biological laboratories, 
and an excellent reference library 
offer unusual opportunities for in- 
vestigative work. 
Address 
FRANKLIN MOON, Dean. 


HARVARD FOREST 


Petersham, Massachusetts 





WO thousand acres, ten years 

under management on a sts- 

tained yield. Large variety of 
silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling and marketing an- 
nually carried on. Extensive plan- 
tations established from the forest 
nursery. 


Specialized graduate training or 
research leading to the degree of 
Master of Forestry in the following 
fields: Silviculture and Management, 
Operation of Timberlands, Wood 
Technology, Forest Entomology, 
Dendrology, and (in co-operation 
with the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration) the 
Lumber Business. 





For further information address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 











Department of 
Forestry 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 


Department of Forestry 
The Pennsylvania State College 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


HE FORESTRY DEPART- 
MENT offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry. 
sets 8 8 8 
Opportunities for full techni- 


cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the Northeastern 


States and Canada. 


Complete undergraduate course 
in Pulp and Paper Making. 


For Catalog and further informa- 
tion address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
Professor of Forestry 








School of Forestry 


Four Year Course, with oppor- 


roe to lize in General 

orestry, ing Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 

Forest Ranger Course, of high 
school grade, covering one 
year of eight months. 


Special Short Course, “—e 
twelve weeks designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 

No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 
Correspondence Course. A 

course in Lumber and Its 

Uses c given by correspon- 

dence for which a nominal 

charge is made. 


For Further Particulars Address 
Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 























Boone ser 


rea 



















